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The day on which we are assembled, makes it not 
only proper, but indispensable, that we should recur to 
the scenes of the revolution. ‘The return of the day 
which gave us rank as a nation, is attended with so ma- 
ny grateful recollections, that it cannot be suffered to 
pass without some manifestation of joy. The interest 
which our revolution would naturally excite, by the va- 
riety and character of the incidents it produced, is still 
increasing, by the magnitude of its result. The begin- 
ning of most nations is obscured by fable. Our origin 
is too recent to be forgotten. When we contemplate 
its history, we cannot but admire the goodness and 
power of Providence, which, from causes apparently 
so inadequate, brought about results of such magnitude, 
A reference to some of its causes and incidents, on an 
occasion like the present, cannot be uninteresting. I 
cannot promise any incidents not already familiar, nor 
any reflections upon them, that would not be better 
supplied by most of those whohearme. Tous, hardly 
any incident connected with that event can be unim- 
portant. Each one willbe capable of adding his own 
reflections to any suggestion of mine. 

It is not possible to recur to the history of our revo- 
lution, without remarking the high tone of patriotism 
and ardent love of liberty, by which the actors in that 
scene were influenced. To the universal prevalence 
of these feelings amongst our ancestors, are we indebt- 
ed for the origin and successful termination of that ar- 
duous struggle which resulted in our independence. 
We witness their operation, in the partial struggle at 
ervey, or their powerful ascendency over every 
other feeling at Bunker’s Hill, when, in contempt of 
danger, the most powerful nation on earth was defied 
by open war. We learn the universal prevalence 
of the same feelings, in the eagerness with which the 
whole population crowded to participate in the arrest 
and destruction of the enemy on the plains of Sarato- 
ga. 

However much we may admire the heroism, which 
encounters danger in open battle—the patient fortitude 
evinced by our ancestors, under the protracted suffer- 
ings and privations of the revolution, is entitled to a 
higher praise. In vain, they repulsed, destroyed, or 
captured whole armies. New armies, from the inex- 
haustible hosts of their adversary, arrived on their 
shores. The merciless savage, with his tomahawk and 
scalping knife, was on one side, the bayonet and cannon 
on the other; whilst the traitor’s cord was suspended 
over all, ready to encircle the necks of those whom the 
fortune of war should spare. All these were sufficient- 
ly appalling. They were insufficient to make the pa- 
triots of the revolution swerve from their purpose; 
whilst the remnant of their gallant army, wasted by 
disease and death, followed their invincible chief to 
seemingly inevitable destruction. Evenin the midst of 
winter, suffering under hunger and cold, with hardly 
the covering required by decency, much less sufficient 
to guard against the severity of the season, the soldier 
was still cheered and sustained by crowds of patriotic 
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citizens, who left their homes, to join the ranks, to 

supply the waste of war, and participate in all the dan- 

gers of the field. 

To form a right estimate of such conduct, we must 
look to the motives which produced it. Our ancestors 
can hardly be said to have suffered severely from the 
causes that led to the revolution. The slight taxes that 
were imposed by the parent country, could scarcely 
have been felt as a burthen. It was against the princi- 
ple they contended. They would not close their eyes 
upon the first dawn of despotism. Many of them had 
left the land of their nativity to escape from arbitrary 
power. All were imbued with an ardent love of liber- 
ty. They prized freedom, because they believed it 
ennobled human nature. They were not content, be- 
cause, in their own persons, they suffered hardly any 
molestation, They were determined their children 
should enjoy rights, without which, they esteemed even 
life a doubtful blessing. The gentle encroachments of 
tyranny in one generation, would be‘a precedent, for 
its unlimited exercise in the next. Resistance to the 
very appearance of such an evil, seemed to them a sa- 
cred duty. With such views, they resisted taxation by 
Parliament, however slight. They considered them- 
selves deprived of the essential characteristics of free- 

| men, if obliged to submit to a legislation, affecting 

either their persons or property, to which they were 
| not parties. They would not submit to taxation with- 
out their consent, because they held that theright to go- 
vern them was founded on consent. Such are some of the 
principles that gave birth to the revolution. Whilst 
we admire the actors in it, we cannot fail to approve the 
principles that led to it. 

If the attainment of an honorable fame, were an ob- 

ject of the highest ambition, the prominent actors in 
our revolution may be deemed fortunate. Called by 
| destiny to become the founders of a mighty empire, 
they acquitted themselves witha purity of purpose and 
wisdom of design, that will never cease to be admired. 
The signers of our Declaration of Independence may 
challenge a comparison with the most distinguished 
benefactors of the human family. Placed by their 
countrymen in the foreground, they occupied at once 
the post of honor and of danger, when they pledged to 
the prosecution wf their purposes, ‘‘their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor.” A glance at the 
circumstances under which this declaration was pro- 
mulgated, will show that this pledge was not merely a 
figure of rhetoric. Had failure been the consequence, 
they would have been the first victims of vengeance. 
Their fortunes would have become the prey of their 
oppressors. Their honor with their conduct would 
have been consigned to the partial historian of des- 
potism, to be branded with every epithet, by which to 
designate imbecile rebellion and unsuccessful treason. 
Under the protection of that Providence, to which, 
with confidence, they appealed, success crowned their 
efforts, and millions this day commemorate with pride 
and gratitude, an act, atthe very recollection of which, 
in case of failure, they would have quailed. 

We cannot recur too frequently to the history of the 
times and of the men of the revolution, It furnishes the 
highest examples, which to admire and imitate. From 
it may be drawn lessons of the greatest practical utility. 
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The principles that led to it, which are consecrated by | discharge it with the greater vigilance and fidelity. To 


its accomplishment, should be planted and firmly root- 
ed in the breast of every American citizen. They are | 
the principles of universal liberty. There is no indi- 
vidual so obscure as to be beyond their influence. | 
There is no citizen so feeble, who may not by his exer- | 
tions contribute to their practical application. Having | 
for their basis the good of the whole, they must rely for 
success upon the exertions of all. Our revolution may | 
be said to abound in men and incidents, that would | 
adorn the brightest page of history. If we turnto the | 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and ex- | 
amine their individual characters, or their collective acts; 
in virtue, in wisdom, in purity of purpose and devoted | 
patriotism, they may be cumpared, without disparage- | 
ment, with the most illustrious of the human family. Is 
there any one in the most exalted ranks of European | 
nobility, that can lay claim to such enviable distinction | 
as the surviving signer of the Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence? Our soldiers cannot boast of the monu- | 
ments erected on the heaps of slain, that have graced 
the triumphs of other armies; but in every characteris- | 
tic that should distinguish a patrictic soldiery, they | 
may justly challenge a comparison. Would America ex- | 
change the tomb ef Washington for the ashes of Na- 
poleon? 

But it must always be remembered, that to the great | 
body of the people are we indebted for our revolution. 
Imbued with the spirit of freedom, they were prepared 
to brave every danger, to submit to every privation, to 
secure that liberty they prized above life. The glory | 
acquired in that arduous struggle cannot be engrossed | 
by a few. It has rendered honorable the name of | 
America. This is not an idle distinction. It is founded | 
in truth. Itdepends on ourselves whether it shall con- | 
tinue to be deserved. If the honor acquired by the | 
blood of our ancestors is lost by the misconduct of their | 
descendants, it must give place to a disgrace not less | 
universal. The example of an heroic people, by whose | 
exertions so many advantages were achieved, cannot be | 
lost upon their descendants. Onan occasion like the | 
present, we may recur to their achievements with pride | 
and exultation. But we should familiarize ourselves | 
with their history, that we may be influenced by their | 
example. It should excite us to the fearless discharge | 
of duty in every extremity. Actuated by the best mo- | 
tives, in vindication of the soundest principles, they ex- | 
hibited a courage and constancy under difficulties, that | 
a people are rarely required to encounter. 


j 


If we look to the result of their exertions, we shall / 
find additional motives to revere their example. Hard- 
ly half a century has elapsed, and twelve millions of) 
freemen repose in security, under the protection of | 
those principles established by the revolution. The | 
tree of liberty already overshadows the whole western | 
continent. Encourged by the steady blaze and genial | 
warmth of freedom here, its friends have blown afresh | 
the spark of liberty in Europe. Thé old world pre- | 
sents two plainly distinct parties. ‘The people on one | 
side demand the restoration of their rights; the privi- | 
leged few persist in an effort to retain their usurped | 
prerogatives. The struggle may be protracted. It is | 
no longer doubtful. The nineteenth century will wit- | 
ness the extinction of kings and nobility; and the di- 
vine prerogative of the one, and the insolent preten- 


| proof, 


secure this end, intelligence is essential. One ignorant 
of his duty cannot be expected to perform it. The 
education of its youth is the first care of a republic. 
Every institution having this for its object, is entitled to 
the most serious regard. 

The transition from contemplating the men ‘and 
principles of the revolution, to the subject of educa- 
tion, is not difficult. We turn to the latter, as the 
means of improving and perpetuating the inestimable 
advantages received from the former. The men of the 
revolution sought to remove every needless shackle and 
every arbitrary restriction, which a despotic govern- 
ment could impose on the mind, They believed, if the 
people were left to the free exercise of their faculties, 
and the undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of their in- 
dustry, they would not be slow to improve these advan- 
tages. The result has certainly not entirely disappoint- 
ed their anticipations. The rapid advance of our coun- 
try in numbers, in wealth and general improvement, 
has certainly exceeded the most sanguine calculations. 
Whether the improvement of the minds of our people 
has kept pace with the others, may be a doubtful ques- 
tion. That the mind has not been entirely neglected, 
the progress of gencral improvement is a conclusive 
That it has not reccived the attention it merits, 
is apparent to the most casual observer. Our own 
Pennsylvania, so distinguished for its wealth, its im- 
provements, and the industry of its people, I regret to 
say, has not given to education that attention which, t 
think, her best interests demand. 

I do not mean to say that Pennsylvania has not, 
among her sons, 2 proportion of men of talents, of 
learning, and scientific attainments, equal to any of her 
sister States. What I mean to say is, that intelligence 
is not diffused among her people, in proportion to their 
wealth and their means ofacquiring it. It is not enough, 
that we can boast of having among us, even a numer- 
ous class of men distinguished for their learning and 
abilities. The age in which we live, the form of our 
institutions, the political position we occupy, and our 
best interests, all require that the great mass of the peo- 
ple should be elevated by a higher grade of intelligence. 
Our state is not deficient in institutions of learning, that 
afford to as many as frequent them the best education. 
We want a taste for acquiring information generally 
diffused among our people—a zeal in pursuit of it, that 
will not be deterred by slight obstacles. It cannot be 


‘too earnestly and generally inculcated, that the success 


of our free institutions, which all so much value; the 
security of our rights and liberties, depend upon the 
general intelligence of the people; an intelligence that 
will enable themto judge of both men and measures; 
that will qualify them to discharge their social duties, 
and decide on political measures involving their highest 
interests, ‘To them belongs as well the right to decide, 
as the consequences of decision, on questions of the 
last importance. 

The establishment of the Pennsylvania College, which 
is this day organized, at this place, has afforded the oc- 
casion of presenting some observations on the subject of 
education generally. Placed under the direction of 
men of talents and learning, it cannot fail to be exten- 
sively useful. Whilst we should never lose sight of 
the necessity of raising cur standard of general educa- 





sions of the other, to be the pillars of the throne and the | tion,and rendering it,as nearly as possible, universal, the 
social edifice, will be mingled with the rubbish of the | colleges and seminaries of learning, should be zealously 
dark ages. Europe regenerated, the benighted chil-| sustained. To them we must look for the benefits ofa 
dren of Asia will, with difficulty, close their eyes upon | systematic education, that will enable us to keep pace 
the increasing light, and the pale crescent may be! with the progress of knowledge, and to maintain ovr 
dooted to fade before the brilliant light of the stars of | rank in the civilized world. The framers of our consti- 
Columbia. tution thought their importance required an injunction 

A reference to the importance of the position we | to be inserted among the fundamental laws of the state, 
occupy, and to the influence our institutions necessarily | ‘*that the arts and sciences should be promoted in one 
exert upon the civilized world, should not be made, | or more seminaries of learning.” That injunction can- 
merely to indulge our pride, or flatter our national va-| not be disregarded with impunity. If regard is had 
nity. The importance of the trust should excite us to| merely to the power acquired through the arts and 
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sciences, their value cannot be overrated. By their 
aid, the laws of nature are made subservient to the 
mind of man. It would be no ordinary task to enume- 
rate the aids derived from these sources—from the axe 
which fells the forest, to the majestic ship which, un- 
der the guidance of the magnetic needle, carries the 
products of agricultural skill, to the most distant re- 
gions ofthe earth. Without their aid, civilized society 
would soon sink into the state of the savage. With 
their assistance, no limits can be fixed to the advance- 
ment of improvement. No country can present a stron- 
ger instance of the triumph of art and science, than our 
ewn, Two centuries ago, it was a wilderness; now mil- 
liens repose in security and abundance, where a few 
thousand savages sustained a precarious existence, un- 
der the alternate apprehension of the tomahawk and 
famine. A people, whose fathers hazarded life and trea- 
sure, to remove every shackle from the human mind, 
should ke the last to manifest an indifference to its cul- 
tivation: That there isin our country an indifference, 
which seems even to approach to a dislike or distrust of 
what is called a liberal education, among the great mass 


ge 


by experience. Reflection would lead us to consider it 
altogether improbable. Moderate labor (and hardly 
any, in this country, are required to labor immoderate- 
ly,) to a person whose mind is sufficiently stored with 
useful knowledge, to enable him to fill the intervals of 
labor with rational pursuits, would be far from inspiring 
the great majority with discontent. Probably few situa- 
tions could be imagined more likely to be productive of 
happiness and contentment. To England, | think, we 
are indebted for the maxim, that those who are obliga- 
ted to toil, should not be taught to think. It was long 
treated as a settled principle of policy by the English 
writers, that the lower orders of their population, to be 
kept in subjection, must be keptin ignorance. They 
apprehended that if the multitude had information, they 
would quickly discover the monstrous and unjust dis- 
parity of their condition, compared with that of the pri- 
vileged classes,and rebellion would be the consequence, 
It should always be borne in mind, that English 
books, until lately, at least, were made to be read by the 
_aristocracy, or those interested or prejudiced in their 


| favor. They were, consequently, adapted to the taste 


ef our people, is a painful truth. An opinion seems to! of the reader. Any maxims they contain, relative to 


be entertained, that such education is only necessary, or| the different orders of society, as classed in England, - 


even suitable, to the few destined for the professions, | should be received here with much caution. An an- 
consequently, called learned. For too many, the me-| cient church, distinguished alike for its antiquity, and 
rest rudiments of an education, are thought to be suffi- | its learning, has been charged with inculcating the max- 
cient. What is it to be able to read and write? These | im, that ignorance is the mother of devotion. The lux- 
qualifications only furnish the means of acquiring and | urious nobility of. —— improved upon the maxim, 
communicating knowledge. If the tools ofa mechanic | and pronounced it also the parent of industry. But 
are placed in the hands of an apprentice, will he ac-| even in England, where are to be found the extremes 
quire a knowledge of any particular art or trade, with- | of luxury and penury, experience has demonstrated, 
out instruction in their use, or materials on which to | that among their operatives, those who have received a 
employ them? There are, no doubt, many self-taught | respectable education, and are ordinarily well informed, 
men, who have been an ornament to their country. But | are not only more efficient laborers, but better subjects, 
it must be recollected, that these self-taught men have, | much less turbulent than the ignorant and the unedu- 
by ' Sa erage renee thas =e ween — at aie ieee 
which it is the object of systematic education to impart. ow the idea, that a w_Il informed mind is incom- 
It is not the mode of acquiring, but the indifference to | patible with a life of laborious industry, should have 
the possession of it, that is the subject of regret. These | found its way into this country, seems inexpli¢able, un- 
sentiments, in reference to the limited extent of educa-| less, as suggested, through the medium of English 
— are pos 2ar with the ace cage en: | pa -, — oat —— yore “ par ete 
‘here is no profession, rank, order, or condition of men, | examplesto the contrary. Every neighborhood proba- 
ia our commonwealth, to whom a liberal knowledge | bly furnishes instances in contradiction of it. All our 
is not suitable. The people of Europe, whom we are | institutions are founded on the assumption that the peo- 
accustomed to regard as the willing slaves of arbitrary | ple are intelligent. To become so, they have only to 
power, excel us in their thirst after general knowledge. | will it. The means of acquiring information are so 
In Germany, even in despotic Prussia, the Universities | greatly improved, and may be still indefinitely increas- 
are — _ the —— drawn Sree _ all | = that there is ee or —_ “ men, oe can al- 
ranks and conditions of society. Thousands who are | lege, in excuse of the want of it, that to them it is in- 
destined to become lawyers, physicians, soldiers, farm- | accessible. Every individual in our country should be 
ers, merchants, or mechanics, mingle together at the | well informed of his political rights, and social duties. 
fountains of knowledge, and separate to enter upon, There are now in the state of Pennsylvania, not less 
their respective pursuits, with their minds stored with | than me a million of children, between on ages of five 
the most general information. and fifteen years. In twenty-five years, the destinies of 
It is generally objected, that a system of universal edu- ; this commonwealth will be committed to them. When 
cation like a levy en masse, is in its nature, impractica- | we reflect upon the rapid increase of our population, 
ble; that by withdrawing all from the pursuits of indus-| and the influence this state, from its position and 
try, the object would be entirely defeated. This is put-| numbers, must necessarily exert upon other states of 
ting the case in an extreme point of view, not warrant-| our confederacy, and ultimately upon the civilized 
pares a prepeeeee of ave warmest ne * edu- yee. — a ane ae — — 
cation. is not proposed, by new application of con-| In proportion to its magnitude, isthe importance, that 
scription, to convert a whole people into a nation of | those to whom is committed this sacred deposit of pow- 
scholars; or, that the whole population should become | er and influence, should be capable of appreciating and 
philosophers, and like the people of Athens, spend} exerting it with honor. Among the duties of the pre- 
their time in nothing else but ‘to tell or to hear some} sent, the education of the rising generation is not the 
new thing.” ‘There is a just medium that must be ob- | least important. Every institution calculated to aid in 
served in all human affairs, It is not expected that all} the accomplishment of that object, is entitled to the 
— van of our country a a — me me => meee and ae ——— of public. ae 
college, to receive an education. But it is believed, rejoice at the establishment, among you, of the col- 
that thousands could do so, if it were thought to be use-| lege this day organized. This place isso intimately 
ful, or if it were even not thought to be worse than use- connected with my early and most agreeable recollec- 
less. Many have imbibed anotion, that the pursuit and | tions, that | feel more than a common interest, I may 
even acquisition of knowledge is calculated to unfit one | say an anxiety, for the success of every effort to en- 
for the pursuit of industry—to render the person des-| hance its prosperity. It cannot fail to be essentially and 
tined to acquire subsistance by his labor, discontented | extremely useful. The people here are prepared to 
with his condition. That this isa mistake, is proved | appreciate and improve the advantages it offers. The 
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cultivation of the arts will diffuse around a cheerful 
light. ‘They are at the same time, essential to our mi- 
nutest comfort, and to our national existence, Without 
their aid, we could neither guard in peace against the 
rivalry, nor in war, against the aggressions of other na- 
tions. Butit isin the developement of the faculties 
and energies of the human mind, that we must look for 
the still richer fruits of a systematic education. A New- 
ton, and an African savage are both men, but with 
hardly any thing in common, except the animal struc- 
ture. The mind, like the earth, is condemned to a 
thorny barrenness, which can only be rendered pro- 
ductive by a laborious culture. A judicious cultivation 
can rarely fail to he rewarded by a generous harvest. 
God has, no doubt, set bounds to the grasp of human 
intellect; but the field of knowledge is sufficiently ex- 
tens:ve to defy the utmost industry of man to exhaust it, 
during the period allotted him on earth, The slight in- 
roads already made upon this field, cannot be contrasted 
with the regions unexplored, without humility, It 
should, however, embolden us to draw liberally upon a 
source so inexhaustible, and to indulge the hope, that 
the treasuries of knowledge, that are now beyond its 
reach, are reserved to reward the active curiosity of the 
human mind, in some happier state of existence, 


However much we may admire the power of the in- 
tellect, and the efforts of genius, if not placed under 
the control of a sound moral sense, they are much more 
likely to prove a curse than a blessing. Any system of 
education that has not regard to the paramount impor- 
tance of sound moral principles over every ~other at- 
tainment, is radically defective. 
havea foundation. The mind rendered more restless 
by the increased energy consequent on its cultivation, 
must be restrained by adequate motives. 
general utility, of fitness, a sense of decency, and what- 
ever other terms have been devised by the most inge- 
nious philosophers, present but a feeble barrier against 
the violence of the passions, with which the human 
breast is too often agitated. Against their violence, 
there is but one effectual resource :—It is to be found in 
religion. ‘This resource is certainly provided by the 
great Author of our existence. It constituted, in the 


plan of creation, one and the most efficient of the | 


means, of regulating his intellectual creatures. 


Religion may be said to be an instinct in the constitu- 
tion of man. 


Morality itself must | 


The idea of 


nature, those intimately acquainted with its operations, 
deserve our regard. ‘I he institutions of our happy country 
recognize no privileged orders on the one hand, nor prin- 
ciple of exclusion on the other. The qualifications of all 
are submitted to the test of fitness. ‘Those who aspire 
to become the instructors of youth, should exhibit ta- 
lents, learning, and sound morality. Possessed of these 
qualities, the pretensions of all orders and professions 
are equal. Judging by the experience of other na- 
tions, the ecclesiastical order in this country, is, to some, 
an object of dread. The apprehension is certainly with- 
out foundation. But, be it well or ill founded, the 
mode of relieving it, is not by setting one class of the 
community at war with another; by introducing doc- 
trines of privilege and exclusion, which, however 
specious for a time, must certainly lead to the exclud- 
ing the great body of the people from a_ partici- 
pation in the benefits of that freedom that is now so 
happily enjoyed. There is but one remedy against all 
such dangers, whether real or imaginary. It is only to 
be found in the intelligence and virtue of the great mass 
of the people. With the aid of these, all danger from 
partial combinations will quickly disappear, or never 
be seen. Without them, utterly hopeless will be the 
reliance on checks and balances, with every such in- 
genious contrivance, by which one class of the commu- 
nity is set im array against another. 

Liberty is the freedom from needless restraint. To 
be enjoyed, as wellas preseryed, it must be understood. 
When its pleasures are tasted, and its privileges rightly 
appreciated, its preservation is secured. The ministers 
of religion ii our country, are among the most zealous 
and efficient advocates of the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. Our seminaries of learning, under the direction 
of men indiscriminately drawn from various professions, 
are certainly not remiss in the discharge of their duty. 
It is to be regretted, that so few of our youth partake 
\ of their benefits. If any defect is pointed out in their 
| organization, ina country where public sentiment is om- 
| nipotent, and the common good the object of all our 

institutions, they will promptly be made to conform to 
the wishes and necessities of the public. They must be 
sustained. 

The institution organized this day, there is every 
reason to believe, will prove a valuable auxiliary in the 
great cause of education. Located in a healthy coun- 


At least there is no one whose faculties | try, in the midst of an active and intelligent people, un- 


are properly developed, that is destitute of a sense of | der the direction ofmen of approved learning and ability, 


it. He that should disregard it, among the motives 
that govern human conduct, would overlook one of the 


most powerful principles established by the Author of 


nature. The occasion will not warrant a discussion of 
the incontrovertible evidence of the truth of these pro- 
positions, derived from revelation. Suffice it to say, 
that there is not an injunction of revelation inconsistent 
with rational morality. Religion, discernible by na- 
ture, is manifested by revelation, Upon this basis 
alone, can morality be firmly fixed. The other princi- 
ples of nature may aid, but it isupon this rock, that our 
hopes can rest with unshaken confidence. In this resource 
are to be found motives adequate and universal. The 
human mind can no more disregard its internal interests, 
when perceived, than the material world can disobey 
the laws of gravitation, when placed within their influ- 
ence. Such isthe immutable law of nature. No indi- 
vidual is beyond its influence. This resource will not 
be neglected by those entrusted with the direction of 
the institution, this day organized among you. Mingling 
the truths of religion with the interests of humanity, 
they will successfully point the youthful mind to the 
great object of its existence. There are not wanting 
some in our country, who honestly think, that the m- 
nisters of religion should be excluded from our institu- 
tions of education. If religion wasa monster that ought 
to be extirpated, its ministers should perish with it. 
Constituted as it is, the most exalted principle of our 


| it may with confidence be predicted, that it will receive, 
| as it assuredly will deserve, the public patronage. 


oe 





From the Wyoming Herald. 
WYOMING MASSACRE. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered by the Rev. N. MURRAY, in Kingston, Ju- 
ly 3, 1832,to a large Assembly, convened for the pur- 
pose of paying a tribute of respect to the memory of 
those heroes who were killed in the Wyoming Battle 
and Massacre, and to adopt measures preparatory to 
erecting a Monument. 


The paper which I hold in my hand, is a subscription 
paper for the erection of a Monument over the bones of 
the patriots murdered at the battle of Wyoming. Iam 
requested by the committee of arrangements to present 
it for your signature. 

And why is it, my fellow-citizens, that we are permit- 
ted to meet here on this day, under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances?’ Why from these western mountains is 
not the war whoop of the Indian heard te disturb our 
quiet? Why is not the peaceful bosom of vonder ri- 
ver disturbed by the swift gliding canoe, bearing to the 
midst of us the savage foe, thirsting for our blood? 
Why permitted to live with so much comfort, and so 
little fear, on this fertile soil, and in the midst of bles- 
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sinos which are rarely surpassed? Let this scalped skull | the North and South Road and Philadelphia and Great 


answer. 


These heroes whose mouldering bones are be- | Bend Turnpike, about fifty miles distant from Easton, 


fore us, met the savage foe on the very soil we are now | the former running towards the north, the latter to- 


treading, and purchased every thing we love at the | wards the north-west. 


price of their lives. And will you, their sons and suc- 
cessors, refuse them a monument? Whilst over ma- 
ny an ignoble grave is erected the speaking marble, will 
you permit these remains of your brave ancestry to 
sleep in silence and solitude without a stone to tell the 
passing stranger where they rest? I feel justified in 
saying for you all, J know you will not. 

You see these bleached heads and bending forms 
around me. These worthies have come downto us 
from the last century, and were the companions of the 
heroes to whose. manly frames these mouldering bones 








On the summit of a hill, or ra- 
ther mountain, at a clearing which we were informed 
was intended for an hotel, by the owner of the town- 
ship, if he might be so. termed, George L. Nagle, Esq. 
are located the forks of the road, at a considerable ele- 
vation above the surrounding country. Here presented 
itself to our sight, one of the most beautiful prospects 
our state can afford—a vast valley or bottom of forty 
miles extent, interspersed with hills, rivulets,and lakes, 
faces us to the eastward, and is there bounded by the 
Delaware, whose winding course is perceptible in the 


| dark line dividing the states; thence gradually sloping 


belonged. Could the breath of life be breathed into | upward, twenty miles further we beheld the blue 
these bones—could they rise in the possession of living | mountains of Jersey, the summit slightly illuminated 


energy, they would find even among this small remnant, 
afew brothers and sons. As the gentleman on my 
right was narrating the incidents of the horrible massa- 
cre, I saw the tear stealing down the furrowed cheeks 
of these fathers of our community. That tear told me 
they felt—that they deeply felt. 
there is not a heart in this vast concourse, that does_not 
sympathize with them. They desire that a monument 
should be erected over the common grave of their fa- 
thers, and brothers, and companions. And do you not 
sympathize with them? J know you do. I feel per- 








by the breaking of day. To the south of this immense 
valley, and asif intended by nature to pen inthe v- - 
ters, which in spite of her had forced their way thi - 

an immense gap, lies the Blue Mountain of the I 
ware just becoming visible tothe eye. In a few + 


And methinks that | ments, the sun showed himself onthe edge of the exus- 


tern horizon, and by the time the orb became visible, 
we beheld a sight no pen can describe. The immense 
valley waving with forests of chesnut, oak, and spruce, 
interspersed with rivulets and lakes, with here and there 
a clearing of considerable extent, was tinged on a sud- 


suaded that you are anxious to place a liberal subscrip-| den with colours of gold. The mist, of which there 


tion on this paper, before you retire from this place. 


was atthis time just sufficient to add variety to the 


You covet the honor of contributing to the erection of | scene, lay towards the south on the top of the Blue 
the Wyoming Monument. My great fear is, that we | Mountain, and as it rolled off from the summit, it pour- 


shall not have the privilege of giving. I would, there- | 


fore, caution the rich not to indulge their patriotic feel- 
ings too freely, least the poor should be debarred. We 


ed out at the water gap in vast volumes, following the 
attraction of the waters of the Delaware. The sun 


| himself revealing the scene from comparative darkness, 


all want to have our stone in the Wyoming Monument, | his rays bending in their course into the valley beneath 


and poor as I am, I want to give my dollar, 
A word to the managers of this concern. In erect- 
ing this monument, lay its foundation deep, where the 


and reflected from the surface of the innumerable lakes, 
was not the least interesting or beautiful part of the 


; scene. A moment longer, and Pocono Mountain, to 


wave oftime cannot reach it. Build it firm and strong, | the south, but much nearer than the Blue Mountain, 


that the winds and storms cannot shake it. Erect it 
high towards heaven, that it may catch the first ray of 


the rising, and reflect the last of the setting sun. And | 
far up towards its summit, let it bear aloft, on every | 
side, and in letters of gold, the eloquent inscription | 


placed over the ashes of the Great Conde, changed on- 
ly to express the plural. 
** Sta, Viator, calceas heroem.’’ 

And then to all coming generations, it will be a memen- 
to of the valor of their ancestry. It will teach them the 
price at which their liberty was purchased, and the va- 
lue they should set upon it. It will teach them that the 

ossession of civil and religious liberty, is more valua- 


ble than that of life. If ever the foot of a despot shall | 


tread our extended and happy shores, a glance at the 
Monument of Wyoming, will rouse the spirit of her 
sons; will kindle in their bosoms the patriotism of their 
fathers; and will bring them tothe noble resolution, 
that if despotism must come, it must march over their 
lifeless bodies. And lifting its towering column toward 
that heaven, to which, we humbly hope, some of the 
spirits that animated these bodies have ascended, it will 
say through all coming years, to every stranger that 
passes this road, STOP TRAVELLER, HERE REST THE ASHES 
or THE Wromine HeRogs. 

But I have detained you too long. I see you are 
anxious to manifest your patriotism by your munificent 
subscriptions. 

From the Saturday Bulletin. 

SKETCHES OF WAYNE COUNTY. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor. 
NaGLevItte—Beeca Woops—B iver MounTAIns—DEER 

Huntine, Trout Fisuine, anv Grovst Sxoorrne— 

CaTARACTS ANE Scenery or Warwe County, PENN. 


It was just day break when we reached the forks of 


became plainly visible, with here and there a spot of 


mist, covered with forests of hemlock, and sloping at 
the declivity with a sudden but pleasing curve. 

Such is the spot, at the junction of two well made 
turnpike roads, the proprietor of the surrounding coun- 
try has chosen for the site of an hotel, which is to be 
completed before many months, when it promises to be 


United States. 


We left the forks and pursued the road to the north- 
west, intending to kill a buck before hreakfast, on our 
way to the village of Nagleville. It was scarcely a 
moment before two deer and a buck bounded across 
the road with such rapidity that I had no time to col- 
lect my thoughts, which were wandering on the blue 
mountains, the lakes, and valley. The woodsman who 
had accompanied us on our morning excursion levelled 
his rifle, and not troubling himself to wait city fashion 
until the game had gone by, he fired.. The aim of 
these men is seldom disappointed, and the ease with 
which he brought the buck tothe ground, fully persuad- 
ed me of the immense service these backwoodsmen 
might be in time of war, if properly disciplined. Their 
general character is that of bold, fearless, and honest 
men. 

It would be of little interest to you to detail our ad- 
ventures until we arrived at Nagleville, five miles above 
the forks; the whole can be embraced ina few words. 
Game of all kinds, rising from the woods on the road- 
side, flocks of wild pigeons starting from every hollow 
Creeks falling over eminences forty feet in height and 
tumbling in romantic beauty across our path, all tending 
to impart an interest to the scene, which you must visit 
to feel in its full extent. 

Nagleville is now in our view, and a beautiful place 
itis truly. Ithassprung up like the work of magic in 
the centre of a fertile forest, within the space of a few 


| 
one of the most fashionable resorts in this section of the 
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years, and stands, an evidence of what enterprise, in| of fishing a peculiar interest, and enliven the scene— 
a country unshackled by an arbitrary government, can | further up the stream after our return to the village, the 
effect. The proprietor of the place owns about 10,000 | scenery becomes more grand; large rocksstart up on 
acres of land in abody, through which both the turn-| each side, the creek becomes more rough and troubled, 
pikes of which I have already spoken so favourably, | when leaving the boat and clambering up the rocks, you 
pass. The town is built upon the Philadelphia and | behold a cataract of 60 or70 feet in height tumbling over 
Great Bend Turnpike, and through the centre of the | the eminence and foaming on as it rolls over a series of 
town is the projected route of the Susquehanna and | falls, several hundred feet high, taken together. With 
Delaware Railroad, the line of which will be finished in } such scenery this country abounds, and such views the 
three or four years, at an expenditure of about $500,000. | progress of settlements is almost daily opening to the 





It must be a cheering prospect for this enterprising in- 
dividual, for, unlike most landholders, he moved hither | 
with his family and commenced clearing the forest a few | 
years since, with nothing immediately in view to recom- | 
pense him for the expenditure of his wealth. Now in- | 
stead of forests and a wilderness, you behold the hand | 
of civilization—the march of improvement—clearings | 
of considerable extent, lakes but a few years since hid | 
den from the road now opening their bread expanse to | 
the view of the traveller, sawmills plying their busy | 
work, and piles of lumber ready for market taking the 
places of the monarchs of the forest. But what perhaps 
is most cheering to the proprietor, property around him 
increasing in value ten fold, and supposing the railroad 
to be completed, himself becoming one of the wealth- 
iest inhabitants in this section of the state. 

The village contains a considerable number of dwel- 
lings besides a very commodious hotel, kept by the pro- 
prietor of the land, a store, sawmills, &c. all tending to 
give the place a lively appearance, but more particular- 
ly so, the trade and the fact of this being a-fashionable 
resort for fishermen, sportsmen, and love-sick dames, 
and their lovers, who seek a romantic retirement in the 
Beech Woods. 

The lake, distant from the village about a quarter of 
a mile, and covering perhaps 500 acres of land, with the | 
‘Tobihanna Creek, which winds close by the house, de- | 
cided us upon remaining a week at Nagleville; we were | 
kindly received by our host and his lady with whom you | 
could not fail to be pleased. You might travel from 
Maine to Georgia (as the orators say) and not meet with 
a more obliging, goodnatured couple—as for the host 
himself, his kind offer of attendance gave us the pro- 
mise of a week’s glorious sport. 

The creek which meanders by the side of the house 
is one of considerable size and rapidity, with water- 
power sufficient for three mills from the same dam. 
Here is a spot where the genuine fisherman mightspend | 
his days in contentment; and the sportsman, whose sole 
delight consists in shooting Grouse, furnish his table 
with a few minutes’ trouble. 

Several fine boats lay immediately below the house, | 
so that selecting one, we commenced our career as trout 
fisherman; the power of the stream carried us to a place 
where it becomes narrow, and swift, and with the ex- | 
ception of the brush being cleared away, in a state of 
nature, and furnishing a cool retirement from the heat 
of the day. Let the imagination of the fisherman ac- 
company the descriptién, let him bring before his mind 
the creeks he has frequented, which he supposed, and | 
as far as his experience extended were well supplied 
with fish—and then let him be assured that sucha re- | 
sort can be nothing compared with acreek, the sup- | 
plies of which are as plentiful as if never troubled by | 
the sportsman. The surface of the water seemed alive | 
with trout. eight or ten springing above the surface at | 
one time, within a few yards distance, after their accus- | 
tomed food, the common creck fly. It is with a hook 
covered with feathers in imitation of a grasshopper, 
that the sportsman fishes in this stream, and ina few 
minutes he finds himself amply rewarded for his 
toil. The trout for size and quality I have seldom seen 
equalled and never surpassed. Some of our party em- 
ployed themselves, however, in watching the giddy fly 
sailing over the surface of the water followed on a sud- 
den by the trout, which springs upon its prey and sel- 
dom fails of success, ‘These efforts impart to this mode 


| eye of the traveller. 


Among the numerous objects of interest of which 
Nagle’s tract boasts, I have only leisure at this time to 


| enumerate one more, and that must be brief. The lake 


to which I have already referred, lies to the east of thc 
village, and the back end remainsas in a state of nature, 
hidden from the rising sun bya thick forest. This is the 
resort of deer for water early in the morning and at 
night-fall, when the hunter lays wait for them and at- 
tacks them as they approach. 


Our party filled two of the boats which are kept on 
the lake for the purpose, and we launched out upon its 
glassy surface, undisturbed by a single ripple, as soon 
as the sun was disappearing from the horizon. The 
sportsmen in one of the boats amused themselves in 
catching perch, while they were paddled silently to- 
wards the eastern extremity of the lake. Ona sudden 
the signal was given for perfect stillness, and leaving the 
middle of the lake, we paddled nearer to the shore and 
then along it, still keeping off about rifle shot, here we 
made a halt, when we had arrived nearly opposite one 


| of the deer-licks orspots where they come for, water. 


At a noise in the forest every gun was raised, when seven 
or eight deer rushed from the bank into the lake—To 
say that the sportsmen did their duty would be surplus- 
age. 

The change from the roar of the cataracts and the 
troubled waters of the creek, tothe silence and smocth- 
ness of this beautiful lake just at night-fall, with every 
thing around us to inspire solemn reflections, was, to say 
the least,pleasing. Our party did not disturb the silence 
except with the stroke of the paddles until we reached 


| the middle of the lake, where the rising moon was dis- 
_tinctly visible over the distant mountains. Now the si- 


lence was disturbed by music from the boat behind us 


which was yet inthe shade. It wasour host, playing on 


the bugle the hunter’s chorus, which, with the noise of 


the cataract at the distance, and the rising moon and 
beautiful scenery around, produced the finest effect I 


ever witnessed. Here, thought I, in unision with our 
party, should I like to make my home; here is found 
just sufficient civilization to render the forest a delightful 
residence. ‘Ihe hours that are here spent.for pleasure 
and recreation in the favourable season, whether by the 
trout fisherman, deer hunter, or grouse shooter, can ne- 
ver be forgotten. Memory will still wander back to 
Nagleville and the surrounding country, and dwell upon 
the beautiful scenery of the spot with constant admira- 
tion. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE STOCK- 
HOLDERS OF THE CONESTOGO NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY, MADE JULY 1, 1822, 

The committee, appointed by the stockholders of the 
Conestogo Navigation Company, to examine and re- 
port the precise state of the navigation, and to ascer- 
tain the probable expense of repairing the same; 
with their views, as well of the ways and means for 
meeting the expenditure, as for the payment of the 
debts due by the company, 

RESPECTFULLY REPORT: 

That the viewing the Conestogo navigation as em- 
phatically the first public work of Lancaster, designed 
by her enterprize, and executed by the generous spirit 
of her people, the committee have bestowed upon the 
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_ subjects submitted to their consideration all the labour 


which their importance demands. When the commit- 
tee was selected, the affairs of the company and the 
hopes of its existence were certainly not ffattering. The 
navigation opened in the spring of 1829, meeting the 
expectations of its warmest friends. ‘The river, ‘‘the 
beautiful sheet of water,” and the positive benefits that 
must result to Lancaster, from its use, were the pleas- 
ing themes of usall. But, like all artificial works, 
where water is the element of use, it was not permanent. 
A flood came, in May, 1829, and the ninth lock, at the 
Susquehanna was materially injured; «ll the rest of the 
locks and dams, however, sustaining but little damage 
by the freshet. This unforeseen and adverse event 
stopped the trade of the Conestogo for that season. 
The lower lock was repaired, and the navigation again 
opened in the spring of 1830, under more favorable 
auspices. Jt continued open in 1830, and 731, winning 
its way into the favor and confidence of the people by a 
direct appeal to their interest, the test of the popularity 
of most of the works of man. The ice-flood of last 
winter, so destructive to our public works every where, 
laid prostrate (and it.was feared forever) the Conestogo 
navigation. Inthis state of alarm and apprehension, and 
before the extent of the damage done to the works 
could be estimated, the stockholders were convened and 
your committee was appointed. The result of their 
labors they have now the pleasure to lay before the 
president, managers, and company. 

A few public spirited gentlemen designed the work 
of making the Conestogo navigable forall the ascending 
and descending trade, by steamboats, keelboats, rafts 
and arks, and on the 3d March, 1825, the law was passed 
forming the ‘“‘Conestogo Navigation Company.” 1200 
shares at $50 a share, making $60,000 was fixed by the 
law as the capital stock of the company; with liberty, 


however, to increase the stock to the extent necessary | 


for completing the work. Before the 4th of June, 
1825, the commissioners named in the law, withan ar- 
dour and a devotion deserving of all our gratitude, ob- 
tained subscriptions from 167 individuals, (chiefly resi- 
ding in Lancaster,) for 811 shares; and on that day the 


charter of the corporation was granted. On the 6th of | 


July following, the first election for officers was held, 
and the company was organized. Engineers were 
then employed by the managers to examine the Con- 
estogo; surveys were made and the plan of the work 
adopted, It was to be an entire slack water naviga- 


tion; the best possible plan for making our river navi- | 


gable. A day was fixed for recciving proposals for 
making the work, and the whole line was let to Caleb 


Hammill, of New York, a contractor, coming to us re- | 


commended by Governor Clinton, C. White, and Judge 
Wright, all distinguished canal gentlemen of that state. 
Mr Hammill’s bid was the lowest, and from his char- 
acter the managers had every reason to believe it was the 
best. On the 7th December, 1825, a written contract 


was signed by Hammill, by which he was bound to | 


make the navigation for the sum of $53,240, and to de- 


liver up the work to the company fully completed by | 


the 4th of July, 1827, Edward F. Gay, a pupilof Can- 
vas White, was appointed the engineer of the compa- 
ny, to superintend and execute the work. Nine dams 
and locks were to be erected on the river, commencing 
with No. 1, at Light’s mill, and descending to No. 9, at 
the mouth of the Conestogo. The plan of crib wall 
locks, located in the pools, was adopted for the pur- 
pose of preserving the timber; a plan, which, when 
properly executed, time and experience prove to be 
well suited for the navigation. The contractor com- 
menced the dam and lock No. 1, in the summer of 1826, 
but from the delays incident to a work of this magni- 
tude, and new in its formation, and from other causes, 
it was not finished until the close of the year 1828. On 
the 2d January, 1829, the enginecr, Mr. Gay, in his let- 
ter to the president and managers reports the entire 
completion of the work from the landing of Adam 


| Reigart, Esq. to the junction of the Conestogo with 


the Susquehanna; and that it was finished by the con- 
tractor in good faith and according to the terms of his 
contracts. Early in the progress of the work it was 
found necessary to increase the strength of the locks in 
order to resist the great pressure of the water in which 
they were placed. For this alteration and for all extra 
work, the company, by a supplemental agreement, 
} made with the contractor on the 19th March, 1827, al- 
| lowed him the further sum of $6573, making the whole 
| cost for executing the work, $59,813. It appears by 
an account made by the managers on the Ist of Janua- 
ry, 1831, exhibiting a summary of the affairs of the 
) company, that the sum of $57,534 42 had then been 
_ paid to C. Hammill on his contracts, leaving the balance 
' due to Hammill, $2278 58. But the same paper con- 
| tainsan entry of $1560, charged to the company for 
/money paid to Hammill for extra work up to May, 1&29, 
/ not included in the contracts. It, therefore, appears 
| that the whole cost of making the work is, $61,373, 
|and that $2278 58 are withheld, and claimed by the 
| managers, from the contractor, for the defective execu- 
tion of his contracts. It appears from the same exhibit 
| of the Ist of January, 1831, that the commissioners ex- 
pended previous to the organization of the company, 
in the discharge of their duty, $644 39. That $4510 
' were paid to the principal and assistant engineers; and 
$633 to Christian Miley, for damages done his property; 
\and that for contingent expenses, including the cost of 
the toll house at lock No. 4,.$1379 53 were expended, 
‘making the aggregate amount of $7166 92. Add this 
sum to the $61,373, the amount of Hammill’s contracts 
‘and his extra allowance, and we have $68,539 92; the 
apparent cost of making the Conestogo navigation. 
. The exact cost can only be known when the mills pur- 
chased in the progress of the work, are all sold, or their 
profits and value fairly estimated. These mills, Light’s, 
Haverstick’s aud Espenshade’s, were located on the 
| Conestogo, and it was thought best to purchase them, 
and save an angry contest with the owners about the 
damage their property might sustain. For Light’s mil}, 
‘No. 1, purchased 4th April, 1826, $5500 were paid, 
and the repairs to it cost the company $2280, making 
the cost ofthis mill and 12 acres and 64 perches of land, 
$7780. No. 2, Haverstick’s mill, purchased 7th June, 
1827, with 57 acres of land, cost $6800, and the repairs 
_to it $2880 forming the sum of $9680; and Espenshade’s, 
No. 3, with nine acres of land, purchased Ist January, 
1828, cost $3200, making an aggregate for the three 
mills, of $20,660. Place the cost of the mills to the 
preceding sum of $68,539 92 and we have the sum of 
| $89,199 92 disbursed by the company on tle 1st of 
| January, 1829, in the prosecution of the navigation. To 
this sum is to be added $8429, the cost of the repairs 
| and superintending the same since the Ist of January, 
1829, it being an item in the exhibit of 1st January, 
/ 1831. Then we have the aggregate expenditure of 
$97,628 92, for constructing and repairing the Cones- 
| togo navigation, from the commencement of the work 
until the Jst of January, 1831, or until the ice-flood of 
_January, 1832. ‘The capital stock of the company on 
the 4th June, 1825, when the charter was obtained was 
| $40,550, the amount of 811 shares of stock. On the 
| 3d January, 1827, two hundred and sixty-seven addition- 
_al shares were taken; and on the 14th May, 1829, when 
| the,ninth lock was broken up, eighteen shares more 
| were subscribed; and the 30th May, to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the company, and restore the navigation by 
the immediate repair of the 9th lock, the corporation of 
| the city of Lancaster kindly stepped in and advanced 
| $10,000, for 200 shares of the stock. These twelye 
hundred and ninety-six shares constitute the capital 
stock of the company, and amount to $64,800; but of 
this sum, more than $2,000, charging common interest, 
remain unpaid: without interest, the balance due the 
company for the stock unpaid is $1340; therefore the 
stock paid up, was but $63,460, and to meet this de- 
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ficit of capital, the president and managers obtained } the opinion of the committee that the just debts due by 
on loan from the bank of Pennsylvania, on the 31st of } the company may be fairly stated at $20,000. 
January, 1827, $6,000, and to secure its payment the | The committee next, in order, will report their views 
company gave a mortgage on mill No. 1, with the 12 | of the present state of the navigation. And in dis- 
acres and 64 perches of land. And, also, on the 7th of ; charge of this part of their duty, they have the pleasure 
July, 1827, from the Farmers’ Bank of Lancaster, | to state to the president, managers, and stockholders, 
$7000, giving to the bank for security, a mortgage on | that the injury sustained by our works during the- last 
mill No. 2, and the 57 acres.of land. And, again, on | winter, can be repaired for $3000. The line of the 
the 16th of January, 1828, another loan was obtnined | navigation has been often visited by your committee, 
from the Farmers’ Bank, of $5,000, and the works | and the works inspected in states of the water that af- 
were tnortgaged to the bank to secure it: forming, to- | forded a full view of the ravages of the ice flood, and 
gether, the sum of $18,000, Exclusive of these sums, | our report is, that the Conestogo navigation may 
the president and managers, on their individual respon- | now be pronounced a permanent work. Remember it 
sibility, borrowed, for the use of the company, from | stands alone in the Union, for there is none like it, a 
the Farmers’ Bank of Lancaster, $13,500, and from | monument of our genius and enterprize—and remem- 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, $2,500, and from the trus- | ber too, it stands more exposed and less injured by the 
tees of the Franklin College, $1000, making the sum | ice and flood, than most of the lines of canal in Penn- 
of 17,000, and the aggregate of $35,000 raised by | sylvania. 

loans. The income of the works, more interesting toa | The lock No. 1, is injured. The outside crib, or 
stockholder than all the rest, must be shown. The tolls | wall, is razed to its foundation. The land crib is injur- 
received in 1829, for the few weeks the navigation was | ed, but not near so much asthe other. The gallows 
open, amounted to $310 45; in 1830 they were $1485 | frames are removed, and some of them gone. All the 
45; and in 1831, $2243, making $4039 10. For per- | gates are there, but they are removed trom their posi- 
sonal proper‘y sold, consisting of mill stones, corn and | tion, and therefore injured. This dam is permanent. 
iron, there was received $59 97. There was received | The committee, after consulting with mechanics, prac- 
from Lancaster county, for damages for stopping one | tical men, and men of experience on the line, put 
of the mills, $150; and the rents of the mills have yield- | down the cost of repairing this lock, at $1000. 

ed $5,713 03 the whole amounting to the sum of} No. 2. The walls of this lock but little injured, The 
$7962 10. Therefore it appears that the capital stock | planking is there; the gates are shattered, but not lost; 
of the company, paid in, of $63,460, and the loans of | the gallows frames are all removed. The dam is slight- 
$35,000, and the income of the works and stock of | ly affected. We put the cost of repairing this lock and 
$7,962 10, constitute an aggregate fund of $106,422 | dam, at $250. 

10, which has been disbursed by the president and man- | No. 3, <A beautiful lock and dam, is safe, awaiting 
agers inadministering the affairs of the company. Here | the commerce of the river. 

it remains for the committee to present the amount of | No. 4, Where our toll house stands, is not marked 
the debts due by the company at this time. The mill | by the ice flood. 

No. 2, with the 57 acres of land, was sold in December, | No. 5, is solid and sound. 
1831, to Henry Crise, for $9050, and the title transfer- ) No. 6, reposes in-safety. 
red on the 17th April last. The purchase money of this | No. 7, The gates of this lock are injured; but they 
mill paid off the mortgage of the Farmers’ Bank, | can easily be repaired. Some of the gallows frames 
leaving a surplus of about $850, which has been applied | are removed. This lock and dam will cost $500, 

to the payment of the interest, on the remaining loans. | | No. 8. More injured than No.7. The lock walls 
Mills Nos. 1 and 3 remain unsold. No. 1 stands charg- | standing, but the gates and nearly all the gallows frames 
ed with the payment of the 6000 dollar mortgage, to | are removed and injured, and the dam in part torn 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, which, with the interest ‘away. We place the cost of repair here, at $500. 

now due, amounts te $6,941. This mill cost the com- No. 9. The unfortunate!! The crib walls of this 
pany, with the repairs, $7780. From its locality within | wall are standing, after bearing all the fury of the ice 
a mile and a half from the city, and its excellent water | of the Susquehanna last winter. The gallows frames 
power, it is believed by the committee it will sell for | are all gone. The planking of the cribs is in part re- 
more than $8000. It is true the mill is injured by the moved, and some of the stones displaced. The gates 
ice-flood, but it appears from the lease made to Benja- | are removed, and though all found, they are much in- 
min Hess, the present tenant, on the 3d day of March, | jured. The dam is razed to the faundation, but that 
1832, he is to repair the wall of the mill for this year’s | stands unmoved. The stones for repairing this dam, 
rent. The mill No. 3, on the little Conestogo, pur- |from its position, can cost but little. This lock and 
chased from Espenshade, at $3200, and its present state | dam may be repaired for $800. 

is perhaps not worth more than $1000. Therefore the | The towpath for the whole line will cost, to repair it, 
committee estimate mill No, 1, at $8000 and No. 3, at | about $150, and the bridge over Mill creek, the greater 
$1000, This will produce a surplus arising from mill part of thatsum. This estimate, we have reason to be- 
No. 1, (after paving off the morgage to the Bank of | lieve, will be sanctioned by contractors—men of skill 
Pennsylvania, ) of $1059, and with the $1090 for mill | and ability, who will take the repair of the works at 
No. 3, will leave $2059 to go in discharge of the debts | these prices, and at once proceed to execute their con- 
of the company. It appears from the account of the | tracts within a reasonable time. Now after this candid, 
debts, with their interest now due, exhibited by the | and we trust, intelligent statement of the affairs of the 
treasurer to the committee, the whole amount with company, and the state of our works, the question meets 
which the company stands charged, is $21,384 08. | us, what will we do? will we abandon the Conostogo 
But in this exhibit, mill No. 1 does not appear. The | navigation, and let it go into the hands of strangers? 
$6941, the amount of the mortgage money and interest, | Or will we repair the work of our own hands, and leave 
is considered the value of it. It then appears that if the | it as a rich legacy to our city, and our posterity? Your 
mill No, 1, be only worth the $6941, the debt will be | committee advise the repair of the work, and that it be 
$20,384 08, mill No, 3, at $1000, being deducted | prosecuted at once, and with all care and diligence: 
from the $21,384 08. But if the mill No. 1, shall sell | And they submit to the stockholders, with great defer- 
for the $8000, the committee’s estimate, then the liqui- | ence, their views of the ways and means of meeting the 
dated debt due by the company at the present time will | demands upon the company, and then will close this re- 
be $19,334 08; it may be this, and it cannot exceed | port, with some remarks upon the value of our naviga- 
$20,384 08 of fixed debt. The treasurer says there | tion. 

are some unsettled acounts and claims against the com-| Ourdebt must be paid. The president and managers 
pany, but that they do not exceed $500, In fine, it is | are individually bound for $15,911 94, which has gone 


— 
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to the use of the company, and which remains invest- | lands of Lancaster county, have not cost the company 
edin our common estate, and this day $2,413 72, a part | one dollar, nor one lawsuit for overflowing land. The 
of that sum, is due, for interest on the loan. Honor and | bottom of the stream is a solid rock. On this rock, our 
justice alike call on us to pay off this interest at once, | dams and locks are laid, and there, we trust, they will 
and in the opinion of the committee, the principal should | rest forever. The plan of our work was well designed, 
be discharged by instalments, the company always | but the execution has been in many places defective. 
keeping down the interest, until the principal be paid. | The locks being placed in the basins, exposed to the 
Two thousand four hundred and thirteen dollars and | immense pressure of eight or ten feet of water, called 


seventy-two cents, for the payment of interest, and | 
three thousand dollars for the repairs, are therefore | 


wanted immediately. For the payment of the debt by | 


instalments, the gentlemen who are bound, must be con- 
sulted, before the committee or the stockhoiders can | 
speak of any arrangement as toit. Butthe president 
an. managers will pardon us for saying, that the com- 
pany have a pledge of their kindness and devotion to 
the interests of the navigation, by the very act incurring 
the debt. 

To meet the demand of $5,413 72, wanted for repairs 
and the payment of interest, there are but tavo re-| 
sources. 


Ist. ‘'o demand and receive from the debtor | 
stockholders their instalments in arrear, with the in- | 
terest due thereon; and the committee recommend that | 
the debts due to the company be at once collected, in | 
every case where the debtor stockholders have ability | 
to pay. They have made out an account of the debt! 
ancl interest due and in arrear for stock; and it will ap- 
pear from the paper marked A, that the amount due | 


for all the skill of the engineer, and all the honesty of 
the contractor, in making them solid and strong. If 
science were required in the execution of the work at 
all, it could only be needful in the construction of the 
locks.. Farmers and millwrights make dams and mills, 


/and no one doubts the permanence of their works. Ex- 


perience proves that the locks of the navigation are the 
weakest part of the work. 

The ice flood of the Conestogo, hes not injured a 
single dam. ‘the breaking of the ice of the Susque- 
hanna into the Conestogo, removed the walls of the 
two lower dams) ‘The company have much reason to 
complain, and do complain of the defective execution 
of the locks. All our misfortunes and losses, have 
sprung from the unskillful and careless construction © 
the locks, and from the dishonest and fraudulent execu- 
tion of the work by the contractor. The 9th lock and 
dam have cost the company more than $20,000, and 
about one third the cost of the whole work. This dam 
was misplaced. ‘Ihe rock in the middle of the creek 


to the company at common interest, is $2063 74, and at | just above it, was the natural spot forthe dam. ‘Ihe 


the penal interest fixed by the law creating the Cones- 
togo Navigation Company, of 5 per cent. per month, 
for the delay of payment of each instalment called for, 
the debt and interest will amount to far more. Itis not | 
the liw that a delinquent stockholler has his election to 
pay, or not to pay the instalments called for by the 
company. Most unjust would it be, ifit wereso. The 
collection of the stock of every joint stock company 
would then just depend upon the good or bad prospects | 
of the company. Each subscriber enters into an ex- | 
press contract to pay for all the stock set opposite to | 
his name, whensoever the, company shall call for the 
money; and ifhe fail to pay the calls, our law, in com- | 
mon with hundreds more in Pennsylvania, is peremp- 
tory in charging the delinquent five per cent. per | 
month, for the delay in paying his instalments. The 
company have the election to forfeit his stock, or sue 


reason and common sense of us all, point to this as the 
site of the lower dsm. This dam was left unfinished. 
No slope or apron dam was made on the side next the 
Susquehanna, to guard against the ice floods of that ri- 
ver. Our work was delivered up onthe 2d January, 
1829, by the engineer; and in his letter, he reports it 
finiszed in the best manner, and that the contractor 
had done hisduty. In May following, a May flood in 
the Conestogo, lad prostrate the Yth lock, and our na- 
vigation was broken up for a year. It appears to the 
committee, that the great error in the construction of 


' the locks, is this: No thought was taken of the pres- 


sure of the ten feet of water surrounding the lock. 
Now the weight of this body of water could have been 
demonstrated to a pound; and the solidity of the walls 
of the locks should have been such as to resist the im- 
pending pressure. 





before a Justice or Alderman for the amountof the call.| In the winter of 1829—39, Joshua Scott, Esq. our 
with the penal interest. Every man who subscribed | Lancaster engineer, was placed on the line, and from 
for stock in our company took it under the very letter | his labors, and his report, the committee perceive that 
of the law imposing the penal interest. The law itself! the locks are the infirm part of our works. 
defines the contract and is a part of it. | In the opinion of the committee, Mr. Scott has fi- 
The second resource of the company in its present dis- | nished the Conestggo navigation. He improved the 
tress, is to make a call upon all the stockholders for a ‘locks from No. 3, to No. 9, inclusive; and to his skill, 
small advance upon their stock. The committee be-! and to his labors we are indebted for the present safety 
lieve that five dollars advanced on each share, together | of the navigation. He has given us a system for im- 
with the debt due by the able stockholders, would! proving, and it is simply to strengthen our locks: to 
meet the present exigencies of the company. As an! guard against the collateral presstire of the water. 
auxiliary means of raising money at the present moment, | The ice flood has done us harm—but like every 
the committee beg to suggest this measure: Let | other dispensation, it is mingled with consolation. Our 
our friends, the lumber and coal merchants, the farm-| works have been proved. ‘They have resisted the 
ers, and millers, and distillers, and all those who use| rage of the destroying elements of the last winter. 
and trade upon the Conestogo, be called upon and! When repaired on the same foundation, with all the 
asked to subscribe as much as they may deem proper to | lights of dear bought experience, we may reasonably 
aid in the repair of the navigation; the money advanc-/ rely upon the permanence of the Conestoga navigation. 
ed to be taken by the company as a loan, and repaid by | When the work shall be again repaired, the committee 
the tolls accruing on the business of these gentlemen. recommend that a millwright, and blacksmith, be em- 
This suggestion is made from the fact of many persons | ployed for the servite of the company. The millwright 
residing along the Susquehanna, and the Conestogo, of-| to reside with his shop at our toll house, at the fourth 
fering donations to the company, for the purpose of as- | lock, and the smith there, or at some other central spot 
sisting us in the repairing of the works. |on the line. That the company provide its own timber 
Your committee advise the repair of the work. Let | and iron, and that our mechanics have every material 
us appeal to your interest, by. showing the value of our | for repairing the locks, always ready for use. That the 
common estate. Nature ordered your river for the na- | millwright shall have charge of the whole line, and su- 
vigation you have made. ‘The stream no where ex- | perintend its good order. Seasoned tittiber on the spot, 
ceeds two hundred feet in width. Its banks are bluff | is an indispensable material. For the successful prosé- 
to the waters edge. There is no alluvial land. “ The | cution and permanence of our works, We must in times 


~ — extending — miles through the rich | of prosperity and repose, lay up stores of material. 
oL. . . . 
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Ours is a slack water navigation suited for all sorts of | districts of the Union. At Manayunk on the Schuylkill, 
craft. It isa beautiful river for steamboats, and when- | the navigation company rent their water by the inch. 
ever the Susquehanna is made navigable, we shall sail | there are now more than twelve manufactories estab- 
in them to the cities of our seaboard. The Susque- | lished at this place. At first, and but a few years 
hanna must be made navigable. The voice of the | since, the water was rented at three dollars per cubic 
river, speaking from the heart of the state, calls for | inch peryear. Butevery year the rents have been ri- 
this; and engineers, and science, and canals must soon | sing, and a cubic inch of water is now rented at $6 per 
yield to the imposing sense of the community. Noen-| annum. ‘These rents yield the Schuylkill Company 
gineer but Col. Baldwin, ever has admitted that the | more than $10,000 ayear. The Trenton Falls Water 
Susquehanna was susceptible of improvement. In | Company, whose works are to be completed this sum- 
1823, standing on the bank of the river, this enlighten- | mer, published last spring, an alluring account of their 
ed and distinguished nan said to a member of your | expected water power, calling the attention of manu- 
committee, ‘Sir, your noble river can be made naviga- | facturers to it. 
ble and safe, for all the ascending and descending trade, | _In estimating the value of this work to the stockhold- 
from its confluence to its sources by the labour and | ers, we must never forget the spirit which designed 
skill of man.” and made it. The committee believe that no man took 

Ours isa slack water navigation, and this should be | stock in the company with the sole view of advancing 
to us consolation in all our misforiunes. We have es- | his individual fortune. Public spirit dictated the work; 
caped the canal disease but we do not owe our deliver- public spirit executed it; and we are strangers to our 
ance to the science or taste of the exploring engineers. | fellow citizens, if the same spirit will ever let it die. 
They, true to their system, recommended half canal | Happily, however, the existence of the navigation 
and half slack water navigation, as the best plan for , does not alone depend upon our pride or our feelings. 
improving the Conestogo. The beautiful Juniata, the | It is a useful work to the city of Lancaster. Every 
river of peace, runs on neglected while the vale of that | day new advocates appear in its favor. The want of 
river is enriched by the expenditure of $30,000 per | coal, the want of wood, the want of business at the 
mile for a scientific canal. | landings, are now the common topics of conversation. 

But, after advancing $5 on our shares and making | It is said by some that the rail-road will destroy the na- 
the navigation permanent, what dividend will it yield, | vigation. How? Competition is the life of trade. Eve- 
says a stockholder; an inquiry, we admit, that includes | ry additional facility we have for getting to market en- 
all the rest. Bear with us gentle friend, and we wili | riches us all. The committee, after much thought upon 
tell you what may be the probable dividend. Experi- | the subject, have come to the conclusion that the rail- 
ence isthe mother of wisdom. The first year the na- ' road will benefit the Conestogo navigation. 
vigation was open but for a few weeks and the tolls | 





were $310 45; in 1830 they were $1485 65, and in ’31 
they were $2243. ‘lo the committee this progressive 
and rapid increase of the tolls is decisive proof; is de- 
monstraticn that the works must one day, and soon, be 

rofitable. We all know the business, the increasing 
tae of the Conestogo, during the last two years. 
Men of talent and capital were engaged in it; and 
until the works broke they were all doing well. The 
committee have conversed with many of the merchants 
engaged in this trade, and some of them have kindly 
answered in writing the inquiries put by us, touching 
the nature and extent of their trade. From these pa- 
pers it appears the lumber and coal business has in- 
creased, for the last two years, to an amazing extent; 
and it must increase, say the gentlemen, every succeed- 
ing year. By these exhibits it appears that coal re- 
ceived by the Conestogo can be sold at Lancaster from 
fifty to seventy five cents per ton cheaper than at Co- 
lumbia or Marietta, charging the carriage by land to 
Lancaster; and boards and shingles, per thousand, from 
fifty to seventy-five cents less; and so of all other arti- 
cles ascending the navigation. Inthe opinion of these 
gentlemen a capital of from 150,000 to 200,000 dollars, 
might have been usefully employed this season in the 
ascending and descending trade of the Conestogo. The 
descending trade of last year gives us the assurance 
that this branch of business will be valuable. Within 
the circle of ten miles north, east, and south of the 
city of Lancaster, we may expect a large portion of 
the produce to pass down the Conestogo. When the 
water isin order for descending, a barrel of flour can 
be sent from the landing to Baltimore or Philadelphia 
for 34 cents. This speaks to our common nature and 
is understood and felt by all. 

Besides the value of our navigation we have what is 
still more valuable; our water power. This part of the 
estate is of positive and intrinsic value. All admit it to 
be the best and most extensive water power in Penn- 
sylvania, or perhaps in the Union. At eight of the 
dams we have on each side of the basin, sites for water 
works, with from seven to nine feet fall, with a prism 
of water unrivalled. The committee recommend that 
the situation and value of this water power beat once 
made known by advertisement in the manufacturing 





We offer but one argument in support of our opinion. 
| Our water power, rented at §4 60 per cubic inch, 
would be worth more than $10,000 a vear, if it were 
| within twenty miles of Philadelphia. Then finish your 
_rail-road, and travel on it 15 miles an hour, and you 
| place the manufacturer, established on the Conestogo, 
| within four hours’ travel of Philadelphia, and the navi- 
| gation within twenty miles of that city. 
| Wehave just achieved an object dear to Lancaster, 
| deartousall. The rail-road passes through our city; 
jand a mile more of rail-road, all the way descending, 
| will bring the business of the river to our doors, 
| In our present embarrassments it is consoling to find 
that the Conestogo navigation is now a popular work. 
Since April last your committee have taken pains to 
_ascertain the state of public feeling on the subject of 
| the navigation; and they can with great truth say, that 
they find all the freeholders and residents along the line 
| of the creek friendly to the work, and most anxious for 
‘its restoration. On the score of health they pray for 
the filling of the dams before the sickly season. It is 
|a fact that the navigation has made the shores of the 
| Conestogo, once so sickly, quite as healthy as any part 
| of our country. 
| But in conclusion, if the Conestogo Navigation be de- 
_Stined to fall, or must go to enrich strangers, how is it 
to be disposed of? The committee believe that under 
_ the law founding the corporation, or under the supple- 
| mental law enlarging its powers, no power is given to 
the company to sell the estate. Most clearly under the 
| original law no such power isgiven. The 2Uth section 
of this act gives the water power to the company, with 
_ power to lease for years the water rights, or to sell the 
same in fee simple. The legislature, so far from giving 
| the Corporation a fee simple in the river with the inci- 
dental right to sell in fee simple, by the 24th section, 
| qualify our franchise and privilege to use the Conestogo 
for our navigation, and subject all ourrights and liberties 
to forfeitures for the non-performance of certain acts. 
Under the supplemental act of the 9th April, 1827, the 
committee are equally at a loss to find any power given 
to the corporation to sell out the navigation. The Ist 
section of this act empowers the Company to purchase 
in fee simple,lands, tenementsand hereditaments, which 
may adjoin any of the dams and locks on the line, and 
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the same to pe and enjoy,to the Company and 
its successors, and thereon to raise, repair and erect all 
such machinery as it may think proper, provided that 
the number of acres in no case shall exceed seventy five, 
and provided that the Company shall not be authorized 
to carry on the business of manufacturing of any kind. 

The preamble to the 2d section of the act evidently 
intends to give the company power to sell these lands 


thus purchased, but the enactment in termsdoes not do | 
so, It gives power to purchase in fee simple, (just what | 











SECOND REPORT 


Or Tat Lapres’ Branca or Tat Union Benrvotest 


ASSOCIATION. 


The following is s summary of the proceedings of the 


visitors, as far as reported for the last quarter. 


Cirr. 


District No. 1.—Nine families have passed from un- 


the first section had given) and to lease or rent the land | er the care of the visitors of this district, since the last 


so purchased; and power is given by this section to 
mortgage these lands to banks or to individuals. 

The committee merely offer these suggestions for 
the consideration of the company. 

In practice the committee know of no instance 
where the rights, liberties, and franchises of a corpora- 
tion have been sold either at private or at public sale. 
The tolls of a turnpike road company may be sequester- 
ed or sold, but the road itself cannot. 

From the nature of our right the committee think the 
navigation cannot be sold. ‘The river is the property of 
the Commonwealth. We have merely the privilege, or 
franchise of making it navigable, and the use of the 
navigation when it is made, with the incidental right of 
making profit of the water power. 

If we have no power tosell the navigation, would the 
Legislature give it to the company? ‘this is a grave 
question, and well worthy the consideration of the stock- 
holders. 

It is manifest from the act incorporating the company, 
that this was intended to be a Pennsylvania corporation. 
The President, Treasurer, and a majority of the Direc- 
tors must be resident citizens of Pennsylvania. But if 
we have power, or get it, to sell out the navigation, then 
justice to the stockholders demands that the estate, with 
its water power and all its advantages, be advertised for 
a sufficient time in the manufacturing districts of the 
Union, in order to obtain a full and fair price for the 
property. 

There is one matter more which the committee will 
advise. There isno drawing or map of the works 
This, in every extended work of art is a pleasing and 
useful muniment. Mr. Gay should be called on to make 
out a drawing of the whole line, with a description of 
each lock and dam, with his opinion of their construc- 
tion and quality; and, if practicable, their cost on the 
2d January, 1829, when he surrendered up the work to 
the company and reported it finished. 

Betore we close, justice calls for our humble tribute 
of gratitude to the officers and managers who have for 
seven years managed the affairs of our company. We 
have read the letter of resignation of our first President, 
when he was about todepart for Europe. It contains 
the highest evidence of his devotion to the best interests 
of the comaany, with his earnest wishes for the pros- 
perity and permanence of our works, If the cost of 
making and repairing the navigation has exceeded our 
estimates, the President and Managers and Treasurer 
and Secretary have not added a cent to the sum for their 
salaries. Even the gentleman who has acted as our 
‘Treasurer and Secretary for seven years, does not charge 
one dollar for all his labours. 

The committee individually tender to these gentle- 
men the homage of their gratitude and respect. 

In parting we commit the Conestogo Navigation to 
the stockholders of the company, with the abiding hope 
that the work may be repaired. 

JACOB RATHFON, 
JOHN LEONARD, 
ADAM METZGAR, 
JACOB SNYDER, 
WILLIAM NORRIS. 





Wituam M’Itvaire, pr has tendered his resigna- 
lion of the office of Cashier of the United States Bank. 





report—leaving one hundred and fifty-four under visita- 
tion. 


Twenty-four of this number, principally sick and 


aged, have beenrelieved. Aid has been received from 


the Catholic Society, and from the Guardjans of the 
Poor. : 


Thirty-seven persons deposit forfuel. About $42 75 


have been deposited. 


One deposits in the Saving Bank. 
Fifty-three children have been placed at school. 
One child at service. 


The secretary of this district remarks, that ‘¢ it is be- 


lieved the Fuel Saving Society will meet with general 
approbation, from the industrious and deserving. Nine 


colored families have agreed to make deposits. They 
reside in one court, and might be held up as patterns, 
for habits of order, industry, and regularity.” 

The following facts will show, that the principle on 
which this society acts, is a reforming and elevating 
principle. The same secretary adds, that *‘ the visitors 


found, in First month last, a poor woman ina suffering 
condition. 
quarter’s rent due, and in debt for bread, milk, groce. 
ries, &c.; and two small children, the oldest not three 
years of age, dependent on her for support. From that 
time, (First month) until the 1st of Fourth month, she 


Her husband had deserted her, leaving one 


paid her rent, by her own earnings. The Catholic So- 
ciety, and a few visitors, paid the arrearage for rent. 
Since the 1st of Fourth month, she has redeemed her 
quilt from the pawn-broker; paid $9 towards the recov- 
ery of an article on which she had taken up money; 
paid debts to the amount of $7, and at the expiration of 
this quarter, with her present prospect, it will be in 
her power to pay herrent again. She was assisted 
with one qr. of wood, cold provisions, and old clothing. 
She was sick two weeks, and at that time, received a 
few groceries. We think she will support herself 
when clear of debt, if we can obtain constant employ 
for her. She is sanguine of success, and says she is 
happy, now sheis noticed.” This individual is a seam- 
stress, and owes her present comparatively comforta- 
ble circumstances, to the counsel of her visitors. The 
same secretary says, ‘‘ visitors mention one man, whose 
wife and children were reduced to want by his intem- 
perance, who appears to have been so much ashamed 
of the circumstance, after it claimed their attention, as 
to renounce the practice ofusing strong drink; from that 
time, (about five months) he has maintained his fami- 
ly, and is now able to lay up money.” 


District No. 2.—Two families are reported as having 


passed from under the care ofthe visitors, leaving nine- 
ty under visitation. 
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Twelve of this number, have been supplied with old | These visitors of the widow, proposed to procure a 
clothing from the district. | resting place for their interesting charge, in the “Widows” 
Fifteen adults, and two children, have obtained per- | Asylum.” In a few days they raised the sum of $40, the 
manent employment through the visitors. | necessary entrance money, and now they have the hap- 


Four persons deposit in the Saving Bank. One fe- | piness of visiting their aged friend, not to listen to the 
male has placed $14 there. The same female, “‘ on be- 


ing asked, if she could read, replied in the negative, 
adding, she would most willingly give all she had in the | home, freed from anxiety for the future. 

world if she could;””—her earnestness so intereste done |_ District No. 5.—A report from this district says, 
of the visitors, that she has undertaken to teach her, | s 


trict attention to cleanliness and sobriety, has been ve- 
and the strict attention and grateful feelings evinced by ty strongly urged in several of the sections. 
this hitherto poor neglected woman, have been anam-{ Twenty-three dollars eighty-six and a halfcents, is re- 
ple reward for the time spent. | 


| ported as deposited with the visitors for fuel. Many of 
Ten persons deposit for fuel. the poor in this district deposit for themselves at the 
One child has been placed at service. office. 
Five children have been placed at school. Thirty dollars deposited in the Saving Bank, at the re- 
The secretary of this district remarks, ‘It is with | commendation of a visitor, by an Irish woman, who had 
pleasure we are enabled to state, thata considerable ma- 


been but eight months in this country. 
jority ofthe poor needing assistance through the winter, | Six dollars deposited in the hands of a visitor for rent, 
are now maintaining themselves; that in several instan- 


‘by a poor woman, whose difficulties were great, and 


ces, cleanlier habits are observed, and a wish expressed | who had not, previous to this time, learned to provide 
to lay by a little for next winter.” for fo-morrotv. 


District No. 3.—Several families have moved, and Fight children placed at school. 
others have taken their places; the exact number has | One child placed at service. 
not been ascertained. Employment has been obtained 
for several. 

One person deposits for the Saving Bank. 

Forty persons deposit for fuel. 

Nine children placed at school. 


oT . | ; 
The secretary remarks, ‘‘ The work room mentioned | fy, fuel, tothe amount of about $145. They continue 


in the last report, was kept open until April 20th, when | to deposit. One of the visitors remarks, that many of the 
it was closed for want of funds to continue its opera- | yeast comfortable class of persons, have contributed, 
tions. It was found particularly useful to a few old |..4 appear anxious to save a trifle from week to week. 


women, who can do nathing but coarse sewing, and | The above named sum, includes the deposits of last 
| quarter. 


find it difficult to procure it in any other way. It was 
painful to the committee, to witness their regret, when | Eighteen children placed at school. 
Four children placed at service. 


obliged to refuse giving them work any longer. One | 
very old women observed, ‘* You have just put me into | One boy placed in a printing office, where he re- 
ceives $1 25 per weck. 


the notion of working, and I don’t want to stop.” 

District No 4.—-Some change has taken place in the | A school for adult persons of color, was opened on 
district. Many of those relieved last winter, have ob- | the 22d of June, by one of the visitors, for the special 
tained employment. | benefit of such persons, residing in her section. None 

Twenty-five persons deposit for fuel. 


ares however, excluded. 
Five children have been placed at school. | District No. 7.—Visits are reported to have been re- 
Fivechildren have been put to service. 


| gularly made in every section, save one, (which is with- 
One of the visitors mentions the case of a mother with | out visitors,) during the last month. 

gn infant, sixteen months old—lost to all the proprieties | 
of life, forsaken by her friends, her abode without a | 
parallel fur uncleanliness and confusion. 


| tale of her woes, and witness the pinchings of poverty, 
but to hear her express the gratitude of her heart, fora 











District No. 6.—The visitors of this district, have, 
perhaps, paid more attention to the subject of deposits, 
than any other, and, as will be seen, they have been 
more successful. 

One hundred and thirty-seven persons have deposited 





Seventy indigent families. 

Two hundred and three children. Several have been 
The same | put to service. 

yisitor remarks, ‘‘Since our last visit, she seems to | Few deposits have been made, owing to the circum- 
have been aroused; her room presents a very different | stance, it is believed, of many having been in arrears 
appearance. She has beenonce, we know, toa place of | for their rent. 

worship.” Though very far still from the desire of the | One person has been prevailed on, to close her shop 
visitors, they are not without hope, that the reformation | on the Sabbath, and perseveres in her determination, al- 
will progress. It is with peculiar pleasure, we notice | though her neighbors tell her, that before next winter 
the indefatigable exertions of two visitors of this district, | she will want the money she now refuses to receive 
who were anxious to obtain an asylum fora respectable, | from them on that day. Although your visitors under- 
but very indigent and suffering widow, whom they | go much fatigue, and some self-denial, they are not 
found last winter in the need of the necessaries of life. | without their reward. The secretary of this district re- 
Her husband had been a merchant in this city, but was | marks: ‘* A poor woman who had been under the care 
reduced to poverty by indorsing, and repeated losses. ‘of a visitor, said to her a few davs before she died, ‘a 
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cup of cold water given in the name of a disciple, shall| purpose, will be very thankfully received at No. 135 
not lose its reward,’ and how much more than /his, you | Filbert street, near Thirteenth street. It is proposed 





have done for me.” | to open the school on the first of September. The ma- 
District No. 8.—Thirty-seven families relieved last terials mentioned in the last quarterly report, as pur- 
winter in one section, have obtained employment. chased to furnish work for the infirm poor, have em- 


One adult, and one child, permanently employed | Ployed several. A poor woman has been engaged to 
through the means of a visitor. sell the garments made, upon commission. She is lame, 

| . _ 

A number of deposits for fuel are made. Noneunder  *"4 supports herself by a little shop, of which these 
fifty cents. One of two dollars and fifty cents, proceeds | things form a part of the stock. By this arrangement, 
of lace work sold by a visitor, for a poor woman. | the small sum entrusted to this committee, is made use- 

The father ofa family, who had given himself up to | fl and not exhausted, 
habits of intemperance, has, it is hoped, through the District No. 11, reported with No, 8. 
influence of the visitors, reformed. For several months, | District No. 12.—The school located in this district, 
he has entirely abstained, and though strong induce. | under the care of three visitors, continues to flourish, 
ments were offered to him to abandon his wise resolve, | Between ony and seventy childs en attend. 
he continues sober. In addition to the above, a single | Two children placed at service. 
visitor in this district says, ‘‘1 have found in my section, | Seven dollars eighty-seven and a half cents, have 
ten sober, industrious men, doing well for their families. _ been deposited for fuel. 

One has deposited $5 for fuel. The remaining nine, Nortruenrn Lisperries. 
promise to deposit. Eight industrious widows, who are District No. 2, and 4, under the care of the same com- 
earning their living. ‘wo ofthem have placed their rent | mittee. 


in my hands, to be paid monthly. Of forty-eight families under visitation at present in 


Three girls, whose father has deserted his family, | these districts, twenty-six are Americans, six Germans, 
have been placed at service. Also, under care, seven | fourIrish, one French, one English, ten colored. Cau- 
sick and infirm females, six of whom are widows. Two | ses of impoverishment, generally sickness, and want of 
men have left their families in distress. Other three are | employment; in two instances, intemperance; one loss 
idle, and intemperate, to whom assistance or counsel, is | by fire. Six out of forty, are stated as industrious; some 
of noavail. In one or two of the above mentioned cases | jndolent and a number infirm. 
of sickness,aid has been received from the Guardians of Two children have been placed at school. 
the Poor, and from the Methodist Female Society. One child at service. 


This detailed statement, will give some idea of the| ‘Two are ready to make deposits; a number have - 


varied duties of a visitor of the Union Benevolent Asso- | 


promised; a quarter of a cord of wood was given as 
ciation. 


late as the month of May, to an industrious, but very 
District No. 9 —Forty-one families under visitation. | indigent woman, whose. employment is making vests, at 
Four children placed at school. 124 cents each. The most unwearied industry, will 
Six persons deposit. Five dollars received from the | never place its possessor above a state of dependence, 

Hibernia Society, for the use of a poor and sick family, | until labor is paid for. 

who had not been a year in thecountry. Part of the| District No. 3.—Some persons depositing for fuel; 

money furnished to this district last winter, not being | number not stated. 

called for, it has been invested in materials to furnish | SouTHWARK. 

employment to some of the infirm poor. It is hoped, | Districts No. 1, 2, and 4, do not report. 

the articles made, will be disposed of, and thus the sum | District No. 3, reports, 











be in readiness for the sick, the ensuing winter. |. Seventeen children placed at school. 

District No. 10.--Visits regularly paid tothe poor| Five persons depositing for fuel; visitors are very 
of this district. | much wanted in Southwark. 

Three children have been placed at school. The | MoyYAMENSING. 


schools are so remote from a large number of very small; No reporthas been received from Moyamensing, since 
children, that the parents are unwilling to send them. | the close of the first month of the present quarter. This 
Impressed with the importance of having a school in | is owing, it is believed, to the absence of the secretary 
this «district, the visitors, on the 25th of June, resolved | from the city. The report closing at that time states, 
to make an effort to establish one. A good room has; Three hundred and forty-two visits paid to the poor. 
been obtained onthe banksof the Schuylkill, near Arch | Sixty-four children placed at school. 
street, through the liberality of Mr. Kerr, who granted; Forty persons deposit for fuel. 

it free of charge. The visitors have since called on} Two boys placed at service; a situation obtained in 
the inhabitants of their sections, to collect funds for this | 2 store for a female; a situation in a school for another; 
school—of course, entirely independent of the Union | visitors much encouraged. 

Benevolent Association. ‘The district is thinly inhabit-| From the preceding reports, it appears that twenty- 
ed, and principally by those who are unable to contri- ‘two persons have been provided by the visitors with 
bute. A small sum has, however, been raised, but by | permanent employment; nineteen children have been 
no means sufficient to meet the necessary expenges, | placed at service; one hundred and eighty-eight chil- 


Any donation, therefore, or annual subscription for this | dren at school; three persons have deposited with 
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their visitors for rent; seven have deposited in Saving; A single item in the foregoing account, may require 
Bank; and three hundred and twenty-four for fuel. | explanation. At the first meeting after the receipt of 
The number provided with employment, is comparative- | the said sum, the Board appropriated $50 as a fund to 
ly small, but the visiturs have made use of the Reference aid the poor, in the form of loans, to enable such as 
Office, and thus lessened their labour in this respect. | desired it, to establish themselves in a little business. 
Your visitors are particular in recommending those who | This fund is placed in the hands of a committee, with 
remove, to the care-takers of the district into which | directions. The remaining sum, afler the payment of 
they go. In view of the expected epidemic, visitors | the expense of provison-rooms, was appropriated to 
have been endeavouring to prepare their poor, in some | the use of the sick. 

degree for it, by the recommendation of the most pru- | Respectfully submitted, by order of the board of 
dent measures. Several nuisances have been reported, | managers of the Ladies’ Branch of the Union Benevolent 
which have been promptly removed. It is to be re-| Association. 


gretted, that all the reports do not contain a particular ELIZA P. S. JONES, 
statement of what has been done. The words “many” Secrelary of the Ladies’ Branch U. B. A. 
“several,”’ &c. are used instead of the precise number. Seer ee ee 

In some instances the amount of money is given without ‘AN ACCOUNT 


the numberof deponton. Tn other, the number of” Tr anrem, mace ayy ress commen ot 
depositors without the amount of money. Thus, the | 


AND SUPPORT OF CHARITY SCHOOLS. 
visitors do not do justice to themselves, nor show what| yy the winter of 1799, a few young men were in 


the society is accomplishing. ‘The amount of moral in- | the habit of assembling on evenings, for the purpose 
fluence exerted, it is impossible to report, but this may | Of social conversation; and at one of their meetings, the 


in some measure be judged of by things that admit of idea was started that they might employ their time very 


; : ' oe | beneficially, in teaching gratuitously children of the 
calculation. It is believed that the principles upon | poor, who had no means of obtaining the rudiments of 
which this association proposes to act, are not as well) an English education. The idea was approved, and a 
understood by all engaged in it, as they ought to be. | plan immediately adopted. A little band consisting 
The questions, ‘*What is the use of visiting in the ae perhaps of not more than nine, apprentices, clerks, 

q , | and young men just commencing business, was formed, 
mer?” ‘How would you get at people who ask for | and ‘under the style of “The Philadelphia Society for 
nothing?” are not uncommon. the free Instruction of Indigent Boys,” commenced 

. . its labours. <A night school was opened, in which the 

We would respectfully suggest that an early Oppor- | seachers alternately officiated in weekly classes, and in- 
tunity be taken to give information of the original de | structed between twenty and thirty scholars in the or- 
sign of this association, and to urge conformity to its | dinary branches of English education. Their total re- 
principles. While these suggestions are thrown out, | venueduring the first season, it appears, was only sixteen 

h that it is believed, the creat ma. | @0llars and thirty-seven cents, derived from their own 
ee @ppy to gay pee ey ete great MAa- | contributions; their expenditures, nine dollars and twen- 
jority of visitors are judicious, faithful, and efficient; | ty-seven cents: evincing an extraordinary exercise of 
acting in accordance with its principles, and conforming | economy, and close devotion of their time and talents 
toits rules. Complaints have occasionally been made, | to_the object of their association. 


rh ; . In the succeeding year, the society was enlarged; and 
that the visitors do not relieve the poor. It is true, that | the enlis'far seete extensive unefdinees become eo us; 


they do not comply with every request, for they are | gent, that in June, 1801, it was unanimously resolved to 
better judges of the circumstances of those they so | open a day school, although the contemplated expense 


frequently visit, than those who merely hear a tale of Would subject the members to the payment of one dol- 


i : ; thi ly levi 
distress, and call for relief. Until the public can rely = amciny sang ti - sum was actually levied, and 


on the judgment of the members of the Union Benevo-| The constitution of the society was then new mod- 
lent Association, (and we hope they will endeavour to | elled, and the style altered to “The Philadelphia Soci- 
gain public confidence,) and withhold or give at their | tY for the Establishment and Support of Charity 


; pe on Schools.” A rapid and continual influx of members, 
recommendation, (who, visiting the same families from | ;)aguced the society to desire an act of incorporation, 


week to week, ought to know their circumstances, ) the | the accomplishment, of which was hastened by an event, 
great work we contemplate, viz. the suppression of | as unexpected, as it was animating. While the found- 
pauperism, will not, we fear, be accomplished. But, | ¢TS Of this reo ae ed by — world, with- 
; ‘ | PRE a rag out any resources but their personal labour and con- 
with the co,aperation . P > ee tributions, were arranging a plan for the establishment 
vered in, will, doubtless, under the blessing of the | of a Charity School, on the most liberal principles; 
Most High, effect the end proposed. Christopher Ludwick, a wealthy and benevolent Ger- 
: , f f th . man citizen, was providing funds for precisely such an 

April 17th, received from treasurer of the society, | institution. He died in June, 1801, leaving his residu- 
$400. ary estate, estimated then at eight thousand dollars, to 
April.—To provision-rooms, : -- 96 154 | the association which should be first incorporated, for 
To sick of the city and liberties, 24 25 | the purpose of teaching gratis, poor children in the 

| city or liberties of Philadelphia, without any exception 

To loans for the use of the poor, 7 00 | to the country, extraction, or religion of their parents or 

friends. ‘he magnitude of the bequest excited a de. 
$127 403 sire in the then ee of the ae od ae 

nia, to become the managers of this fund, and they o 
Balance on hand, tii deie course became competitors with the society, in the en- 
| deavour to be first to obtain a charter. 

; $400 00 | The struggle for priority on this occasion, was mark- 
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ed with the same generous enthusiasm that gave origin | contributors to this library, with the amount of their 
to the society. It was required, after obtaining the | respective offerings. 

signatures of the attorney general, judges, and gover.| About the close of the year 1816, the society receiv- 

: ner in Philadelphia, that the instrument shoul: be trans- | ed from Thomas Montgomery and George Latimer, ex- 

mitted to Lancaster, and recorded in the Rolls Office, | ecutors of Robert Montgomery, deceased, the liberal 

to complete the act of incorporation. The chiefmag-! donation of four thousand dollars, with the restriction 

istrate, the late venerable Thomas M’Kean, maintaining | of applying three thousand thereof, to the education of 

a just and strict impartiality, delivered the two deeds | the poor children in the district of Southwark. The 

to the agents of the rival candidates at the same mo-' establishment of schools in that district, having for se- 

ment. ‘The victory now depended upon the despatch | veral years been a favourite object with the society, they 

of the respective messengers to Lancaster. Joseph | now determined to attempt its accomplishment, and 

Bennett Eves, a gentleman, whose ardent solicitude | directed the board of managers to open a school or 

and strenuous efforts for the welfare and permanent es- | schools, as soon as the state of the funds, withthe aid of 

tablishment of the society, will long live in the grate- | the bequest, would warrant the undertaking. In pur- 

ful remembrance of his associates, volunteered his ser-| suance of this authority, the board determined forth- 

vices on this occasion. The express of the University | with, to open two schools on the Lancasterian Sys- 

started first on horseback; Eves followed ina sulky. | tem, though the funds of the society were not ade- 

The express was provided with relays on the route; the | quate to their full support. They perceived that much 

society had omitted this precaution. The express was | good might be expected from promptness in fulfilling 

completely distanced, ere he reached his first stage, and | the wishes of the society, while no accession cf pecunia- 

abandoned the enterprise. Eves, unconscious of his | ry means could follow a hesitating course. They sub- 

early triumph, held on his way. ‘The weather being | mitted a proposal to the County Commissioners, to re- 

" excessively warm, his horse at length failed. He hired | ceive into these schools a limited number of pupils, at 

q another from a plough in the field, to go tothe next | the rate of six dollars per annum, including aan sta- 

B. - town four miles distant, where he purchased a third | tionary, &c. The offer was immediately accepted, the 

iS belonging to a traveller, Notwithstanding these hin- | demand being little more than half the amount paid by 

ae drances, he performed the journey, a distance of sixty- | the public in other schools, for teaching the children 

& six miles, in the short space of seven hours. under the care of the Commissioners. In the year af- 

Being the first incorporated in conformity to the pro-| ter the establishment of these schools, they contained 

visions of Mr. Ludwick’s will, the right of the society | nearly three hundred pupils; but in the next year the 

to the legacy was clearly established; but they did not! act of assembly, for the education of the children of the 

5 obtain it until near five years afterwards, when ten | poor in the city and county of Philadeiphia, went into 

thousand three hundred and forty dollars we transferred | operation, and, on that account, it became expedient to 

to them by the executors, in public stock, bends, mort- | discontinue the society’s schools in the district of South- 

gages, &c. On the decease of the testator’s widow, | wark. 
the Society also became possessed of the house and lot} Atthe present time, there are two schools supported 
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e No. 176, North Fifth street, with which the aggregate by the society, both in the city, one for boys, the other 
value of Mr. Ludwick’s bequest, may be stated at about | for girls. The boys school fora period of twenty-seven 

a thirteen thousand dollars. | years, was taught by Thomas Walter, “to whose un- 
M4 In the mean time the society did not rest in supine- | ceasing attention to this important duty;” the Managers 
¥ ness, waiting the aid of this legacy. Continually grow- | declare, in their report for 1829, ‘the deservedly high 


ing in strength by an accession of members, they ex- | estimation in which that department has been held, is 
4 erted themselves proportionably to their ability. Hith-! greatly to be attributed—and it was not without much 
” erto a room had been rented to accommodate the scho- | regret, that the Board accepted his resignation of the 
lars; the society in 1803, resolved to erect a building | station he had so long filled with credit to himself, and 
for their own use. A numerous committee was ap- | usefulness to those who were the objects of his care.” 
pointed to cullect subscriptions. ‘The late Dr. Benja-| The school for boys is now conducted by William 
y min Rush, then a member, wrote an address to the citi- | Neal, and usually contains about two hundred pupils, 
P zens; and two thousand eight hundred dollars were im- | who are instructed in reading, writing, and the princi- 
ba mediately subscribed. A lot of ground was purchased | palrules of arithmetic. A considerable number are 
. on which by the close of the year 1804, there was / also engaged in learning the elements of geography. 
7 erected and completely fitted up for the reception of| In the girls’ schvol there are two departments, one for 
scholars, a neat two storied brick edifice, since greatly | instruction in the literary branches, superintended by 
‘ enlarged. The number of scholars at that time was | Margaret Bonsall, the other by Hannah Smith, for 
4 sixty, under the care of Tuomas Watten, who had | teaching needlework and other useful arts, such as may 
been appointed to the office of teacher in 1802. The | tend to promote industrious habits and economy. From 
school gradually increased. In 18U9, there were two | one hundred and fifty to two hundred girls are pupils 
hundred and seventy-eight scholars, under the care of | in the two departments; the number in the latter is 
the principal and an assistant whom it had become ne: | «bout furty at one time, and they alternate with others 
cessary to employ. ‘he funds continuing to augment | in the: literary instruction, Reading, writing, and 
from donations, legacies, and contributions of addition- | arithmetic, constitute the occupations in the literary de- 
al members, it was resolved in 1811, to establish a| partment asin the school for boys. 
school for girls; and by the close of the following year,| The whole number of children admitted into the 
one hundred and eighty-six females were receiving the | schools of the Society, since its establishment, is about 
benefits of education under the care of the society. nine thousand. : 

The income of the society, from this time, enabled| The estate of the Ins‘itution consists of two neat one 
them to expend about seventeen hundred dollars, and to | story brick edifices, which are let for offices, a large two 
educate upwards of four hundred scholars annually. storied brick school house in their rear, and the lot 

In 1814, a plan was formed, to procure a library for | whereon they stand, situated in Walnutstreet, opposite 
the school. A committee, appointed by the managers, | Washington Square, the entire cost of which was twelve 
collected through the aid of a number of booksellers, | thousand six hundred dollars; two lots of ground in 
and by the subscriptions of several other persons, | Kensington, one of them a donation of the late John 
about four hundred volumes; since which the number | Dickinson, of Wilmington, Delaware; the house and lot 
has been increased to six hundred. These books are | No. 176, No, ‘i Fifth Street, derived from ©. Ludwick’s 
moral and instructive; and care is taken to exclude any | estate, and twenty-one thousand seven hundred and for- 
having a tendency to inculcate erroneous or dangerous | ty-three dollars in funded capital stock. 
principles. A record is preserved of the names of the} The nett income for 1831 is estimated at twenty-one 
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hundred dollars, and the expenses will probably be two 
thousand dollars. 

In addition to the names of the deceased benefactors 
of the institution already recorded, may be added those 
of Chamless Wharton, who bequeathed four thousand 
dollars; John Keble, three thousand dollars; Sarah 
Moore,one thousand dollars; John Evans, six hundred 
dollars; James Wills, one thousand dollars; John Gran- 
dom, one thousand dollars; and several others of small- 
er sums, viz: Lawrence Herbert, Thomas Kinsey, Josiah 
Ilewes, Mary Cannon, Catharine Zimmerman, and Ruth | 
Garland; all of which have been received, and in con- 
formity with an early and favourite design of the So- | 
ciety, to maintain unimpaired all legacies, invested in | 

| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


real estate or stock yielding a regular income. 

Of seven hundred and twenty-seven persons who have 
been elected members of the society since its establish- 
ment, about one hundred are members at the present 
time. A list of their names is subjoined, with a cata- | 
logue of the successive officers of the institution from 
its origin,*® in which will be found the names of some of 
the early and efficient members, who have been remov- 
ed by death from works to rewards, 


* See next No. 
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A PROCLAMATION, 
In the name and by the authority ofthe Commonwealth | 


of Pennsylvania, by Gzonee Wotr, Governor of the 
said Commonwealth. 


It having pleased the Sovereign Ruler of the Uni- | 
verse, in the course of his just and wise providence, to 
visit our beloved country with a desolating pestilence. | 
denominated the Snasmodic or Asiatic Cholera, and | 
believing that mercy isa distinguishing attribute of the | 
Deity, that he exh bits his strange works of judgment. | 
by the infliction of chastisements upon his creatures, | 
because of their transgressions, for the benign purpose | 
of causing them to turn from the evil of their ways, and | 
to flee unto Ilim, as to their sure refuge, and rock of | 
their salvation. 

And although the propriety of recormmending a fast | 
by the civil authority of the state, is doubted by some, | 
and altogether denied by others: Yet, when a whole | 
people is threatened with the visitation of * the pesti- | 
lence that walketh in darkness,” bearing death and de- | 
struction in its train, it becomes the duty of all, whether | 
occupying civil or religious stations, to arouse their fel- | 
low citizens to a sense of their danger, and to exhort | 
them as one man, to devote themselves in humility and : 
godly fear, on 2 day to be set apart for that purpose, | 
to the service of the God of nations, and to unite in com- | 
mon supplication of Him, in whose hands our lives are, | 
that he would graciously avert from us the threatened | 
calamity, or mitigate its desolating severity. 

Under these impressions, and in accordance with an | 
intimation of an earnest desire, on the part of a respect- 
able number of the reverend clergy of different reli- | 
gious denominations, and other devout and well dispos. | 
ed citizens of this commonwealth, that the executive of | 
this state would recommend to the people of the same, | 
the observance ofa day to be set apart as a day of fast- | 
ing, humiliation, and prayer, I do therefore, hereby | 
earnestly recommend to all my fellow citizens within | 
this commonwealth, that laying aside as far as practica- 
ble, all worldly avocations,they observe Tuvnspay, the 
ninth day of Avecst next, as a day of humiliation, fast- | 
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lay upon us, and prepare us to‘receive with a becoming 
temper, his righteous award. 

And it is further recommended, that the good people 
of this commonwealth, accompany their supplications 
with the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to the Fa- 
ther of mercies, that in his infinite goodness, he hath 
hitherto preserved us as spared monuments of his mer- 
cy; for having in greatloving kindness, extended unto 
us a long continuance of healthful seasons, and for his 
unremitting goodness, in mingling with his judgments, 
many rich blessings, both of a spiritual and temporal 
nature. 

Given under my hand, and the great seal of the 
State, at Harrisburg, the seventeenth day of Ju- 
ly, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and of the common- 
wealth, the fifty-seventh. 

By the Governor, 

JAMES TRIMBLE, Dep’y Sec’y. 








From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS, 
Monday, July 23, 1832. 

COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Parrenson presented 
the annexed communication, from the citizens of 
Upper Delaware Ward, which was referred to the 
Sanitary committee. 

T'o the Select and Common Council of. the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by the citi- 
zens of Upper Delaware Ward, to represent to the 
proper authorities, the situation of that part of the said 
ward, laying eastward of Front street, respectfully beg 
leave to state, that every house in the block from Vine 
to Sassafras street, and between Front and Water 
streets, has been visited and examined, and an enume- 
ration of the number of families and individuals compos- 
ing them, occupying the said houses, has been made; 
the result of this investigation, shows that the whole 
number of tenements is sixty-four, families ninety-two, 
total inhabitants, four hundred and seventy-three. Of 
these, there are thirty tenements, containing fifty-five 
families, and two hundred and fifty-three individuals, 
that have not the accemmodation of a privy for their 
use; they are compelled to make use of vessels of va- 
rious descriptions, the contents of which are dai y 
thrown into the neighboring docks, or into the streets. 
It will be observed that the buildings in this block, 
(with one or two exceptions). occupy the whole ground 
belonging to the premises; the privies are situated 
either in the cellars, or in the vau ts under the streets; 
of the thirty tenements above mentioned, there are four 
with three,two with four,and two with six families in each, 

These facts are detailed in the hope that Councils 
will take such measures as may be calculated to render 
the buildings in question less liable to a visitation of pes- 
tilence. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the citizens of 
Upper Delaware Ward. 

Tuomas TaYLor, 

Dsniet Barr, Powe. SrackHors:, 

Samvurt J. Ropers, Jno. PIRKIN. 

Philadelphia, July 25d, 1852. 


GF From this statement, it appears that each house 
averages between seven and eight persons, and that 
each family contains 5.14 individuals; altogether four 
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ing and prayer, imploring the God of Heaven to remit | hundred and seventy-tliree persons, which divided into 
unto us all our iniquities, transgressions and sins; depre- | the dimensions of the block, will give only fifty-eight 
cating his merited displeasure, supplicating his mercy; | square feet to each inhabitant. In the table on the 
that the hand of the destroying angel may be stayed; | denseness of population, which we published in Vol. 
that we may be preserved as individuals, and as a peo- | 8, page 67, and to which we refer, the average dense- 
ple, from the desolating scourge,—or that in the midst | ness of Upper Delaware Ward, was 318 square feet to 
of deserved wrath, he would be please” to remember | each person, making no allowance for vacant lots or 
our frailty and his unbounded mercy—that he would, | squares, or two hundred and sixteen to each, including 
in tender compassion, for his weak and erring creatures, | Rittenhouse Square. This Ward stands No. 4, as to 
mitigate the inflictions he may in his wisdom see fit to} populousness.—Ep. Rrs. 
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